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LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY, LITT.D. 


jf was on November 2, 1920, the great feast day of 
hy all freed souls, that “the little delicate kiss of 
df death”—as she herself had once called it—came 
Wa to Louise Imogen Guiney. And it must have come 
much in the way she would have wished: without 
publicity or pageant, in a very old and quiet corner of the old 
England she had so greatly loved. One may divine with what 
courtesy her chastened spirit would welcome that shadowy 
Sister of us all. “We make a miserable noisy farcical entry, 
one by one, on the terrene stage,” she wrote long ago with 
triste humor; “it is a last dramatic decency that we shall learn 
to bow ourselves out with gallantry, be it even among the 
drugs and pillows of a too frequent lot. . . The soul meets its 
final opportunity, as at a masked ball; if it cannot stand and 
salute, to what end were its fair faculties given?” There 
spoke the daughter of her soldier father, and in native heroic 
spirit. But with her “salute,” there passed from among us a 
poet and scholar of rare distinction: a woman whose worth to 
contemporary culture was far above rubies because of her 
delicate and unswerving fidelity to the strict canons of her 
chosen art—an artist whose ultimate gift even to a secular 
world lay in that supreme rightness of vision which in the last 
analysis owes less to the intellect than to the spiritual expe- 
rience and intuitions. 
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The New World and the Old were curiously interblended 
in Miss Guiney’s story. For she was born in Boston on Janu- 
ary 7, 1861, and the formal process of her education was ac- 
complished with the Mesdames of the Sacred Heart at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Yet one thinks of her as essentially 
Oxonian in genius—and her father, Patrick Robert Guiney, 
was of Irish birth. She was “well fathered” in the truest pos- 
sible sense, since General Guiney stood as ideal, as well as idol, 
to his only child. He had served his apprenticeship as lawyer 
and as editor, when the Civil War called him. There he 
acquitted himself with such high courage that he attained the 
rank of Major General, and upon his return to Boston he was 
appointed prothonotary of that city. But already, at the Battle 
of the Wilderness, he had received his death-wound; and 
thirteen years later, as he was crossing the Common, returning 
from his office, the never-unexpected summons came. Some 
children saw General Guiney kneel quietly beside a tree and 
cross himself—and there Death found him, barely in his forty- 
third year. 

The daughter fell heir to a nature singularly like her 
father’s, with almost every outer episode reversed. His was 
the “short life in the saddle,” for which her “Knight Errant,” 
like every other crusading heart, had prayed. Hers was to be 
the longer, harder, not less heroic way of the fireside and the 
study. Hers was in all truth that crucifixion of the pen which 
she used often to quote: “It comes to that,” she said once to the 
present writer, “but it is still the finest game in the world.” 
As early as 1885 she was writing for publication; the Goose- 
quill Papers, which date from then, being such youthful ex- 
periments that they make shift to appear quite the “oldest” 
things she ever perpetrated! Two years later she was writing 
with scholarly ease and a most engaging freshness, inaugurat- 
ing that honorable career in letters which was to cover prac- 
tically all her remaining life. Her friendships with contem- 
poraries in the various arts—with the Stedmans, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, Ralph Adams Cram, Alice Brown, Katharine 
Tynan, the Meynells, to mention but a few—were many and 
deep, but at no time was the outward story very thrilling. 

From 1894 to 1897 she acted as post-mistress in her home 
town, the Puritan and not-too-peaceful suburb of Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. There was a certain bitter humor bound up in 
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her incumbency. Newspaper-reporters and curiosity-seekers, 
who had to be “swept off the postoffice ledge,” constituted one 
plague: but “I suppose,” as she whimsically observed, “it is 
jolly funny to'see how a fish earns its living by flying.” To 
the same friend she wrote during this time: “I know exactly 
how a leopard feels behind his bars; or how he might feel if 
the populace inquired for correspondence and stamps. With 
all my Websterian brain set upon what I am at, I have never 
yet made twice six anything but nineteen, nor remembered a 
face a second time.” Meanwhile, her outdoor heart was pining 
for the free day, when she might roam for long green miles 
“with the best and biggest of dogs, and see snakes (for which 
I have a liking, if for nothing else than to atone for the be- 
havior towards them of superstitious Christians since Eden 
gates were locked) and pluck violets . . . thinking what an 
excellent world it is to do nothing in, and to sing thanks for.” 

It was sufficiently bad, this daily servitude which held 
the poet back from singing thanks: but it was made much 
worse by human unkindness. For, from first to last, the young 
Catholic post-mistress had to meet a pitifully provincial and 
puerile opposition, due chiefly to religious (!) bigotry. She 
faced it squarely, and through the help of personal friends 
she even conquered a local boycott of the postoffice. But im- 
mediately after the vindication of her reappointment by 
President McKinley, she resigned with what must have been 
either a diapason or a war-whoop of relief. 

Thenceforth, with only such interruptions “as are human,” 
Louise Guiney lived as servant and master of her beloved 
craft. Her happiest years, doubtless, were those spent in scho- 
larly seclusion at Oxford, which was her home—but for a few 
intervals—almost until the end. Here the treasures of the 
Bodleian were her daily joy; here the editing of old poets 
became almost as natural and sweet a thing as dreaming 
among old towers and “long-dedicated walls,” or walking in 
spirit with those great souls, the Ozford Movers, who had 
brought the ancient Catholic heritage back to English-speaking 
men and women. The heart has not only, in the Frenchman’s 
word, its own reasons—it has also its own ancestry and father- 
land. To dwell with these is to achieve oneself harmoniously; 
to be and to do one’s best without the perpetual warring 
against adverse trifles—the voyaging “in shallows and in 
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miseries”—of so many lives banished from the Garden of 
God’s gracious design. 

This daughter of New England recaptured her Eden 
within sound of Tom the “King bell,” and where Newman’s 
memory “hangs like a shield . . . on royal Oriel.” Oxford 
was hers by every natural and spiritual affinity, and she cele- 
brated its glories in a series of sonnets which seem in some 
mysterious fashion to be carved instead of written. Of such 
expatriations, and of the voyaging heart in general, Miss 
Guiney gave in Patrins the true but not always seen signif- 
icance. 


The tourist [she declares] be he of right mettle, falls in 
love with the world, and with the Will which sustains it. 
As much solace or exhilaration as comes into the eye and 
ear, so much evil, in the form of sadness, rebellion, ignor- 
ance, passes out from us, as breathed breath into the purer 
air... There is but one thing which can honorably draw 
the heart out of an American in Europe. He has wrought 
for himself the white ideal of government; he belongs to a 
growing, not a decaying society; there is much without 
upon which he looks with wonder and even with pity. . . 
But one thing he sees far away which he can never live to 
call his, in the West; he cannot transfer hither the yester- 
day of his own race, the dark charm of London, the glamour 
of Paris, the majesty and melancholy of Rome. . . 

And that which makes the worthy pilgrim into an exile 
and a cosmopolite is no vanity, no ambition, no mere rest- 
less energy: it is truly the love of man which calleth over- 
seas, and from towers a great way off. His shrine is some 
common and unregarded place, a medizval stair, it may be, 
worn hollow as a gourd by the long procession of mortality. 
That concave stone touches him and makes his blood 
tingle: it has magic in it, of itself, without a record; for it 
speaks of the transit of human worth and human voices, 
both of which Dante makes his Ulysses long for and seek 
to understand. It is our sunken footfall, ages ere we were 
born, while we were on forgotten errands, nursing irre- 
coverable thoughts. To have marked it, with perhaps the 
largest emotion of our lives, is to walk Broadway or a Texan 
tow-path humbler and better ever after. 


So that the magnetism of Oxford was the same, “in the 
natural order,” as that which kept her always in such stainless 
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allegiance to the Catholic Church. She left her towered para- 
dise to remain in Massachusetts during her mother’s last ill- 
ness. When that duty was acquitted, she returned again 
“home”—and there the Great War found her in 1914. It was 
never quite the same Oxford after that: but then, it has never 
been quite the same world, either. In a letter written during 
the first dark winter, she spoke of going for awhile “away 
from the troops and the refugees and the wounded, for 
one never sees an undergraduate any more,” and taking a 
borrowed collie as comrade in long walks through the 
“muddy but tranquil country.” More and more cloistral, 
more and more abdicant became her life. Even the 
London episodes grew rare, “a day at longest,” as she said; 
and after awhile she retired across country to the deeper soli- 
tude of Grangeleigh in quiet Amberly. But it was at the little 
town of Chipping-Campden, some twenty-five miles out of 
Gloucester, that her pilgrimage was suddenly found to have 
attained its goal. The Beauty and Antiquity which she craved 
were hers to the end—and with her, too, were 


They to whom the heavens must ope: 
Candor, Chastity and Hope. 


Because Louise Imogen Guiney was so consummate an 
artist and craftsman, it is perhaps encouraging for lesser 
workers to note that her first efforts in both prose and verse 
were comparatively negligible. The Goosequill Papers (1885), 
while notable for the beauty of their quaint and finished Eng- 
lish, are the only things she ever wrote which could not tri- 
umphantly acquit themselves of a slight pedantry: but then, 
is it not youth all the world over which seeks the jocund state- 
liness of the stilt? And if The White Sail poems of 1887 show 
already the author’s classic affiliations, they give no hint at all 
of the very original, pungent, yet peaceful harmonies she was 
to achieve a few years later. 

But in that same 1887, she contributed to THe CaTHo.ic 
Worvp an article, called “A King of Shreds and Patches,” 
which was later expanded into that celebrated piece of serio- 
comedy, “An Inquirendo into the Wit and Other Good Parts of 
His Late Majesty, King Charles Second.” And from a paper 
published in the same magazine during the following year, 
came the deft and delectable little volume of 1892, Monsieur 
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Henri, a study of the Vendean war and of its hero, Henri de la 
Rochejaquelein. In 1893, The Roadside Harp was struck: the 
first book of her authentic poetry, and one which contributed 
to her fastidious final collection such charming and charac- 
teristic pieces as the “Song of the Lilac,” “Tryste Noél,” the 
London Sonnets, and “A Friend’s Song for Simoisius.” Its 
opening poem was one of Miss Guiney’s few New England 
inspirations, the legendary tale of Peter Rugg, the Bostonian. 
But one felt in it, as again in the story of Kenelm, the boy- 
martyr, that her truest métier was not in narrative verse. 

A Little English Gallery, with its discerning portraits of 
Lady Danvers, Farquhar, Vaughan, and other “seventeenth- 
centurions” straying over into the eighteenth, was published in 
1894, its most memorable inclusion being the exhaustive and 
sympathetic study of William Hazlitt. The year 1897 saw the 
fulfillment of her long-cherished desire to edit the poems of 
James Clarence Mangan, with a really notable memoir of the 
hapless young Irishman. The whole work was most affection- 
ately perfected; a reverent and royal tribute to one of Apollo’s 
beloved “might-have-beens . .. poets bred in melancholy places, 
under disabilities, with thwarted growth and thinned voices. 

. -’ whom the world would forget save for another poet’s 
gentle pen. The same year brought her precious book of orig- 
inal fancies, Patrins, one of the most delightful volumes imag- 
inable, and one which every essay-lover will want to place 
between his Elia and Stevenson’s “laughing gold ten times 
tried.” 

The poet came again to the fore in 1899 with her slender 
volume, The Martyr’s Idyl. The title-poem, a dramatic version 
of the story of SS. Theodora and Didymus, was a thing of 
noble and delicate beauty, yet scarcely so successful as many 
of the shorter lyrics included—the Ignatian battle-cry, Deo 
Optimo Mazimo, for instance, “The Outdoor Litany,” or that 
tender fragment, “By the Trundle-Bed.” Once overseas, her 
work took the form of a few scattered lyrics and of much 
felicitous biographical and editorial work. Robert Emmet: His 
Rebellion and Romance came in 1904, also the much docu- 
mented memoir of Hurrell Froude; and later on the world was 
enriched by her really exquisite editing of the work of Henry 
Vaughan, Thomas Stanley and the “Matchless Orinda,” among 
our fragrant forebears—and among the moderns, by that of 
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Matthew Arnold, Lionel Johnson and others. All this work, 
exhaustive and exhausting as it must have been, spells singular 
self-abnegation in a poet. But Louise Guiney had the scholar’s 
temper, serene under infinite patient research, so that these 
labors were probably dictated as much by her literary piety 
as by the exactions of what she used Franciscanly to mention 
as “Holy Poverty.” 

Her beautiful Englishing of the Fioretti was, alas! never 
published. But she left one starlike piece of hagiography, her 
Blessed Edmund Campion in 1908—a saint’s life written with 
equal devotion and intelligence, even such a model for modern 
readers as Francis Thompson’s superb Life of St. Ignatius. 
In 1909, feeling that her poetic legacy was practically complete, 
Miss Guiney gathered into one precious book, Happy Ending, 
what she modestly called “all the better nuggets in that dis- 
used mine.” And of the fruit of her final years, white now to 
the harvesting, one learns through a letter of last July: “I am 
writing nothing, but pegging away on a huge Anthology, Re- 
cusant Poets, which is about finished, and has occupied the 
‘offs and ons’ of Father Bliss, S.J., and myself since 1913.” 

Louise Imogen Guiney was essentially a poet, and as a 
poet she will be treasured. But her prose work both ante- 
dated and survived the poetic utterance. This is not, of 
course, unusual in the history of letters. The gift of song 
seldom lasts through a lifetime—even when the singer mis- 
takenly fancies it to endure. “The Magical White Bird” is 
snared but for a little season, then flutters off with the morning 
wind from its captor’s hand. But in the captor’s heart the 
memory of its music remains evermore. In fact, Prose, that 
sturdier sister of Poetry, needs no excuse at all for her comely 
endurance. She may often enough be forced into Martha’s 
duties; she may even perform them passing well. But she can 
sit with all grace at her Lord’s feet, meditating the essential 
things, when persuaded by so firm and knowing an artist as 
the author of Patrins. ; 

So Miss Guiney became and became recognized as a critic 
of almost infallible rightness; an appreciative yet temperate 
judge, not only of literary excellence, but (far more difficult 
of discernment!) of the subtle, underlying canons of literary 
ethics. To be sure, her personal taste was all toward what one 
calls the “classic” school, even as her personal temperament 
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inclined toward that New England reticence which she herself 
often described as “shyness.” She was congenitally opposed 
to the spectacular, either in life or literature, believing that 
““to make a scene’ is not mannerly, even on paper.” Yet she 
had every sympathy with the holy, but hectic and unfulfilled, 
genius of Digby Dolben, and devoted years to the rehabilita- 
tion of such rueful and romantic Celts as Mangan and Robert 
Emmet. 

All this proves simply that she was finely human in her 
sympathies. Exigent she was of honesty in soul and utter- 
ance—intolerant of the artist who gave less than his best. But 
for all her seeming aloofness, she knew men as well as books, 
and her criticism constantly insists upon the close relation be- 
tween abstract and concrete good. This is the whole argument 
of her arraignment of “Willful Sadness in Literature :” the fact 
that both ethics and esthetics must make their rules for the 
many rather than the few, that “it may well seem a sort of 
treachery in a man of genius to speak aloud at all, in our 
vast society of the desponding and the unspiritual, unless he 
can speak the helping word.” And here is her sentence upon 
the ultra-realists: 

The play which leaves us miserable and bewildered, the 
harrowing social lesson leading nowhere, the transcript 
from commonplace life in which nothing is admirable but 
the faithful skill of the author—these are bad morals be- 
cause they are bad art. With them ranks the invertebrate 
poetry of two or three generations ago, which has be- 
queathed its sickly taint to its swecessor in popular favor, 
our modern minor fiction ... Art is made of seemly ab- 
stinences. The moment it speaks out fully, lets us know 
all, ceases to represent a choice and a control of its own 
material, ceases to be, in short, an authority and a mystery, 
and prefers to set up for a mere Chinese copy of life—just 
so soon its birthright is transferred. 


A capital example of what Miss Austen called “sense and 
sensibility” is found in Louise Imogen Guiney’s contrast of 
the English and the Irish genius, both of which she under- 
standingly loved—the superman set over against the super- 
race: 


England has, by the world’s corroboration, her divine 
sons, whose names are in benediction. But she has also a 
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Sahara spectacle of the most stolid, empty folk in the uni- 
verse; the sapless, rootless, flowerless millions who pay, 
as it were, for Shakespeare and Shelley . . . for Newton 
and Darwin. Easy, is it not, for the superlative quality to 
form and act in fullest power here and there, in a nation 
where no smallest grain of it is ever wasted on the common 
mortal? But Ireland reeks with genius impartially dis- 
tributed. It is infectious; every one suffers from it, in its 
various stages and manifestations. The “Superior race” 
makes the superior individual impossible ... Nowhere 
the lonely planetary effulgence; everywhere the jovial de- 
fiant twinkle of little stars! 


In one of her greatest essays, “The Under Dog,” Miss 
Guiney pierces to the heart of several universal yet shadowy 
truths—of the folly of any attempt to gauge such mysteries as 
human failure and success; of the different kinds of saints, 
those “who attain their only legitimate development in the 
cloister,” and those who are by every count “Saints at a Sacri- 
fice;” and of that strange ghost, “something extra-rational, we 
may be sure: something with an august enchantment,” which 
meets certain of the cursed or the elect upon their way, making 
(in Thompson’s word) “the kind earth waste, and breath in- 
tolerable” forevermore! 

Over and over again, in fact, the deep waters of this 
woman’s habitual thought make many a recent critic show 
naked in his shallowness. For her sympathy was linked 
always with sound scholarship; even with a painstaking ex- 
haustiveness which led her in some of the earlier studies into 
a fullness one would scarcely trust to our hasty contemporary 
readers. At no time, indeed, does she write that he who runs 
may read—for why, after all, should anyone expect to read 
running? But her later prose achieves a really superb con- 
densation. And this beautiful, habitual infallibility has made 
of Miss Guiney’s work a very mine of epithet. Alike in her 
prose and verse, she has the brief, perfect word for so many 
men, so many things! One remembers on one side Congreve’s 
“quicksilver wit;” on the other young Digby Dolben “pole- 
vaulting his way into the inner Court of the King;” Hurrel 
Froude, “the lost Pleiad of the Oxford Movement;” or Pascal, 
“O rich in all forborne felicities!” And for sheer fidelity of 
nature painting, it would be hard to go beyond her 
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sane 
Innocent, magnanimous tree, 


and her corner of ancient London, “with its little old bearded 
graveyards, pools of ancestral sleep; or low-lying, leafy gar- 
dens where monks and guildsmen have had their dream.” 

Thus to make vivid the soul of things is to be a poet; to ex- 
press the image rhythmically is to write poetry. And if 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s critical energy became—inevitably— 
a danger to her more creative gift, it at least insured that gift 
of fastidious, if infrequent, use. She herself, in the volume 
called Happy Ending, chose and set apart the poetry, alike 
early and late, by which she would be judged; building up a 
book which, in a sense far truer than the opulent Patmore’s, 
might boast only of her “best”—a creamy collection, which no 
lover of the highest in the century just passed can afford to 
miss. It is not a popular poetry, even as that of her comrade 
in arms and ideals, Lionel Johnson’s, was not a popular poetry. 
Neither is it exotic, nor at all sensational. But it has a free 
and swinging music, and the beauty of very tall trees washed 
in moonlight. Here is one of her best poems—a lyric of the 
soul, but like that galloping masterpiece, the “Wild Ride,” a 
battle-song none the less: 


TuHeE KInNGs. 


A man said unto his Angel: 
“My spirits are fallen low, 
And I cannot carry this battle: 
O Brother! where might I go? 


“The terrible Kings are on me 
With spears that are deadly bright; 
Against me so from the cradle 

Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his Angel: 
“Thou wavering, witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 
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“Thy will is the sovereign measure 
And only event of things: 

The puniest heart, defying, 

Were stronger than all these Kings. 


“Though out of the past they gather, 
Mind’s Doubt, and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 

That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringletted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires,— 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 

But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall.” 


Hers is a high-hearted poetry, but it is also a high-headed 
poetry. It is scarcely aware of sex, and is but little concerned 
with the storm and stress, the gusts and glee of our sweet, 
irrational existences. To use the simile of another art, it 
deals with the form, not the color of life. Back in the Road- 
side Harp, the young Louise Guiney had achieved the high- 
water mark of an unfaltering philosophy, which she put into 
verse as her “Talisman:” 


Take Temperance to thy breast, 
While yet is the hour of choosing, 
As arbitress exquisite 

Of all that shall thee betide; 

For better than fortune’s best 
Is mastery in the using, 

And sweeter than anything sweet 
The art to lay it aside. 








Ethically, of course, this is the last word of wisdom, worthy 
to be carved in jade or beryl. But there is no denying that it 
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is better piety than poetry. Let it be admitted frankly that 
the poet’s best verse does not come out of that costly virtue 
of detachment—it comes out of the still more costly virtue 
of attachment ... To this are we debtor for all her true and 
impassioned reading of nature: the stormy beauty of “The 
Squall,” with its “routed leopards of the lightning,” the tran- 
quil beauty of “Monochrome,” the dew-drenched memories 
of the “Lilac” song. To it, again, we owe the five lovesome 
Christmas carols: the subtle Carol of Gifts (first published 
in THe CarHoLic Wor.p), the curious Carol of the “Soule from 
farre away,” the Carol of the Ox and the Ass, and perhaps 
most wistful of all, the one originally called “Tryste Noél:” 


The Ox he openeth wide the Doore, 

And from the Snowe he calls her inne, 

And he hath seen her Smile therefor, 

Our Ladye without Sinne. 

Now soone from Sleep 

A Starre shall leap, 

And soone arrive both King and Hinde; 
Amen, Amen: 

But O, the Place co’d I but finde! 


The Ox hath hush’d his voyce and bent 

Trewe eyes of Pitty ore the Mow, 

And on his lovelie Neck, forspent, 

The Blessed layes her Browe. 

Around her feet 

Full Warme and Sweete 

His bowerie Breath doth meeklie dwell: 
Amen, Amen: 

But sore am I with Vaine Travel! 


The Ox is host in Judah stall 

And Host of more than onelie one, 

For close she gathereth withal 

Our Lorde her littel Sonne. 

Glad Hinde and King 

Their Gyfte may bring, 

But wo’d tonight my Teares were there, 
Amen, Amen: 

Between her Bosom and His hayre! 


Louise Imogen Guiney was a “minor” poet, but she wrote 
in the great major tradition of English verse: the tradition of 
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Arnold, of Wordsworth, of Shelley and their predecessors. 
She achieved almost perfectly the thing she wanted to do; and 
if through some temperamental turn she lacked the poet’s 
taste for love songs—well, the love songs have an excellent 
chance of surviving, none the less! And she did constantly 
betray that extreme tenderness for animals which is a part of 
so many seemingly undemonstrative people. There is so much 
pity, solicitude and passion in this devotedness that one won- 
ders (to interpret “psycho-analysis” rather more spaciously 
and spiritually than Freud!) if it be not just a slight deflection 
of the maternal instinct. In any case, it permeates Miss 
Guiney’s work, from the prose, “Reminiscences of a Fine 
Gentleman” to the naive “Davy” verses. And it reaches its 
final expression in a poem of rare beauty and absolutely sin- 
cere conviction, “St. Francis Endeth His Sermon:” 


And now, my clerks who go in fur and feather 
Or brighter scales, I bless you all. Be true 

To your true Lover and Avenger, whether 

By land or sea ye die the death undue. 

Then proffer man your pardon, and together 
Track him to Heaven and see his heart made new. 
From long ago one hope hath in me thriven, 

Your hope, mysterious as the scented May: 

Not to Himself your titles God hath given 

In vain, nor only for this mortal day. 

Oh, doves! How from the Dove shall ye be driven? 
O, darling lambs! Ye with the Lamb shall play! 


While at first approach an elusive and aloof personality, 
there seems to have been about the soul of Louise Imogen 
Guiney a fresh, fundamental simplicity. She had the “single 
. eye”—a freedom from distraction almost uncanny in that in- 
corrigible “general practitioner,” woman! She “hated clothes” 
as much as any boy of fifteen; she habitually broke rosaries; 
she described herself as “literally too happy to live” when 
exercising on the rings and vaulting-bar of a Swedish gym- 
nasium. And deeply as she adored old poets, she adorea— 
and in all weathers—the Open. She had a fine humorous 
enjoyment, even of being “held up” by a Boston pick-pocket, 
and her courage, both moral and physical, was unbounded. 
She had no patience at all with distortions of the truth in any 
controversy, and “struck straight from the shoulder,” even 
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with her dearest friends. But to them, as to the ideals she had 
chosen and sifted, she was as faithful as one of her own St. 
Bernard dogs. One thinks of sincerity as the keynote of her 
character—a fastidious sincerity—until one remembers that 
it was rather consecration. Yes, that is the word... Hers 
was a hidden life, consecrated as that of any nun. She used 
to speak of her Catholic faith as “a frightful responsibility,” 
declaring over and over again with the most touching humil- 
ity that it was “we ourselves—our worldliness, our indiffer- 
ence, and general unthankful demeanor,” which kept other 
groping souls from the wished-for Light. Through her own 
life and all her work, the great Candle shone unflinchingly. 
She walked the changing ways of a much changing century 
with the eyes of her own Risen ones, Beati Mortui: 


Blessed the dead in spirit, our brave dead 

Not passed, but perfected: 

Who tower up to mystical full bloom 

From self, as from a known alchemic Tomb; 
Who out of wrong 

Run forth with laughter and a broken thong; 
Who win from pain their strange and flawless grant 
Of peace anticipant; 

Who cerements lately wore of sin, but now, 
Unbound from foot to brow, 

Gleam in and out of cities, beautiful 

As sun-born colors of a forest pool 

Where Autumn sees 

The splash of walnuts from her thinning trees. 


NOTE—The author records her grateful indebtedness to Monsignor Joseph L. J. 
Kirlin of Philadelphia for the loan of many illuminating personal letters from Miss 
Guiney—also to America for one or two thoughts borrowed from her own article 
contributed to its pages in December, 1914. 








IN THE WAKE OF POLAND’S VICTORY. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


gE were scarcely out of Warsaw, on our visit to the 
devastated areas East and North, when we came 
to the battlefield of Radzymin. It was here that 
the tide was turned against the Reds and the 
2 safety of the Polish capital sealed in the blood of 
Father Skorupka, the heroic young army chaplain who led his 
regiment to victory in the face of a continuous spray of deadly 
fire from the Bolshevik machine guns. One of the officers with 
us had witnessed the beginning of the Radzymin battle shortly 
after midnight of the fourteenth. Never on the Western front, 
he told us, had he seen such steady and relentless fire. Now 
there was nothing but a pine woods (where the Polish bat- 
teries had been placed); an open plain cut like a grill with 
trenches, barbed wire, the distant town, and some scattered 
graves, all lying hushed and quiet under heavy clouds. 

The town of Radzymin itself showed many marks of the 
battle, buildings wrecked by artillery, whole blocks lying in 
ashes. At Wyskov we struck another scene of decisive fighting, 
and another wrecked bridge, being held up here several hours 
waiting to get across the pontoon over which troops were then 
moving. The commanding officer of Father Skorupka’s regi- 
ment passed us at this point. 

The tour we made took us as far north as Ciechanow (on 
' the map almost directly north of Warsaw) and as far east as 
Bialystok, covering a large part of the ground that has been 
swept by the Red invasion and the Red retreat. The section 
traversed in this trip may be taken as fairly representative of 
the whole of Poland east of the Vistula. What we saw there 
may be regarded as characteristic of what may be seen any- 
where in the war-ridden areas of Poland today. 

It was raining heavily when we started out; rain and dis- 
mal skies were common throughout the journey. There was 
nothing to brighten the picture; all was depressing—all except 
the spirit of the people with whom we met and talked, the 
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people who had suffered in the invasion. That spirit shone 
like a star. 

Just after we had left the drab shell-shattered ruins of 
Pultusk and had struck the country road again, we met a young 
Polish sergeant, who asked for a ride to the next village. 
He was a fine, clear-eyed, clean-cut chap, whose manly way of 
speaking up to the Polish Colonel in our machine was charac- 
teristic of the natural democratic manners which I have so 
often observed in these people. His salute was perfect; but 
that ritual performed, his advance and request was frankly 
that of man to man—“all American,” I said to myself, paying 
the United States a bit of flattery. He had been wounded; the 
healed scars of two bullet holes in his left cheek told the 
story of how the deadly lead had gone in and out, narrowly 
missing his left eye. The wound still ached and he was 
on his way to the doctor for medicine. 

Invalided home, this young man had been caught on his 
father’s farm when the Reds came in. “They brought thresh- 
ing machines with them,” he told us, “and they threshed all 
our grain, all the grain in the neighborhood, and took it off 
with them. Most of the cows and horses, too. But we will put 
in winter wheat yet. My father and others here are combining 
to get some planting done by pooling the seed, as well as the 
few horses that are left. Fortunately I will be home for a 
while longer to help.” There was the same note of matter- 
of-course optimism in his voice and words that I have heard 
wherever I have met Polish war victims. No hysterics, no 
dramatics; just quiet common sense. 

Bridges were down everywhere, but they were going up 
again as fast as hands and hammers could repair them. At 
one place where we forded the Narew River, the men working 
on the bridge shouted at us that when we returned that way 
in the evening it would be finished. And it was. Evidently 
they hustled the job for us, for they took much pride in the 
fact that we were the first across and sent us over with cheers 
and hat wavings. 

The broad stretch of country cut by the Narew from 
Serock to Ciechanow gave us a panoramic view of war-in- 
vaded Poland. On all sides—it is the same wherever you go 
in Poland—the horizon was bound by the dark walls of pine 
forests. Heavy clouds swept them with a sort of thick violet 
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light. Patches of lupin in bloom splotched the drab canvas 
with ruddy color. The wrecks of bridges, still smoking, 
dragged their trailing ruins in the water—always to me a sorry 
sight, a broken bridge, there is so much of utter despair and 
finality in it. Rows of gaunt chimneys, like the embodied 
souls of homes left stripped and exposed, stood cold and high 
in scorched nakedness, marking the scenes of recent terror and 
flames and tears. Alongside the road we passed the charred 
wreck of an auto truck; further on, a broken Russian cannon 
ditched by the highway. But the one sight above all others 
that struck us on every hand was the abandonment of the 
fields. No farmers were abroad; no furrows were being 
turned. Plows and horses are gone. No cattle were in the pas- 
tures. They have all been carried off. Black spots in many 
fields showed where grain or hay stacks had been burned. 
There was an indescribable stillness and blight over the whole 
scene. Few people were about, because the bulk of the popu- 
lation had fled before the Bolshevik advance. 

Near Ostrow, we arrived at a military headquarters one 
day just at noon. The sun was out, and the officers were hav- 
ing their mess in the garden of the country house where they 
were billeted. They made us join them, and we had a taste 
of the meagre fare of the Polish Army. A man wonders how 
they can fight as they do on the thin soup, black bread, 
wretched beef (or horse meat) and tea that they eat. But 
they seemed to enjoy it and were like a crowd of schoolboys, 
with just a touch of reserve because of their unexpected Amer- 
ican guests. It was pathetic to see their attempts at making an 
extra show of their poor table “for company’s sake.” There 
_were red blankets for tablecloths, and there were bouquets 

plucked in the garden. There was the same democratic spirit 

among them, too, that I have spoken of before. The ragged 
mess boys who waited on table were not ruled out; they also 
had their share in the responsibility of the occasion. 

The house was a big three-storied, square, white-washed 
building of brick, surrounded by gardens and orchards—all 
neglected and weed-grown now. There was no family left in 
the place. It had been the home of two brothers, who lived 
together. When the Reds came, they seized the place, arrested 
the younger brother (the older was absent at the time) and 
took him to Bialystok. When the older man returned and 
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found what had happened, he hurried to Bialystok to intercede 
for his brother and try to free him. The only answer the Bol- 
sheviks gave him was to arrest him also. Then they shot 
them both. Along the fences around Ostrow I saw placards, 
put up since the Red retreat, asking for prayers for the repose 
of the souls of Kasimir and Ignatius Iwanowski. 

Lomza was the first town of any size we entered—popu- 
lation, 26,000—a well built prosperous looking place, beauti- 
fully situated on a hill. It has a look of a north Italian town, 
set on its eminence, with its old Gothic cathedral lording it 
over a farming country of teeming riches. There were few 
marks of war wreckage in Lomza. The Reds had captured 
it during the Polish retreat in July with ease; and as they fully 
expected to stay there indefinitely, they were a bit careful. 
That is, they were careful of the buildings. But of the bodies 
and souls and property of their victims—that is another story. 

We found lodging in the home of a Pole who had acted 
as local agent for American relief organizations, and who gave 
us a welcome that had no limit to its hospitality. (Even the 
small inhabitants of the bed-tick on which I slept on the floor 
insisted on keeping me awake all night explaining how glad 
they were to have me there. No denying that, like all others 
in these war-starved countries, they were very hungry!) This 
Pole talked freely and gave us some highly interesting details 
of the Bolshevik occupation of the town. 

“They began looting as soon as they arrived,” he said. 
“They managed it this way: any individual soldier of the Red 
Army is free to loot all he likes unless a Commissar forbids it. 
The soldier’s officers have no authority to stop him; only the 
Commissar can do that—and where can you find a Commissar 
when you want him? Thus the Bolsheviks robbed the Amer- 
ican Relief Association’s warehouse in Lomza wholesale—one 
item alone was five hundred cases of condensed milk!—in 
spite of any official prohibition, official seals or official guards 
that I might secure. In fact, they threatened to shoot me for 
daring to say that the warehouse had been robbed. 

“In two or three days they had pretty fairly stripped the 
shops and stores of the town. Then they began on the private 
houses, and on people themselves. One could not go on the 
street wearing rings or jewelry. They simply stopped you and 
took them away from you. Even the clothes on your back 
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were not safe. As we all had been heavily requisitioned al- 
ready for supplies for the army, especially underwear, some 
of us had not much left. If the Reds had remained, we cer- 
tainly would soon have had nothing.” 

A daring and dramatic thing occurred in Lomza on the 
second day of the Bolshevik occupation, an event which proves 
that even the Red Terror cannot always strike fear into the 
the hearts of people—especially women who have the cour- 
age of their convictions. This is the story: 

One of the first acts of the “Bolos” on their arrival in Lomza 
was the arrest of the Bishop and two priests of the town. As 
is usually the case under the Bolshevik régime, these men 
were hauled off to jail without charges or warning—merely 
on suspicion of being “counter-revolutionary.” The Reds fre- 
quently execute people simply because they are of “counter- 
revolutionary type.” 

The day after the Bishop and priests were taken away, the 

leader of the Propaganda Bureau of the Reds called a public 
meeting, which all citizens were compelled to attend. He 
began the usual harangue about the beauties of Soviet govern- 
ment, etc., armed for a long tirade against the “follies of 
democracy,” the “slavery of religion,” etc. But he was sud- 
denly interrupted by a loud chorus of women’s voices shout- 
ing: “First send us back our Bishop and we'll listen to you.” 
The man who gave us the narrative told with gusto of the 
blank look of astonishment changing to infuriation that came 
into the Bolshevik orator’s face. He tried to go one, but every 
attempt at a word was interrupted by the same chorus, all the 
women in the hall shouting in unison: “Give us back our 
Bishop!” “Let our priests go free!” 
_ The women of Lomza succeeded in breaking up that Bol- 
shevik meeting. Yet no one of them could be accused. All 
were guilty. The Red leader’s next move was to go after the 
men. But the men simply responded: “We have nothing to say. 
You tell the women, they are to have equal rights now. There 
you are!” 

The Bishop and the priests were released from jail and 
permitted to return. 

But in the end the Bolsheviks took a horrible revenge on 
the women of Lomza. There are at least six women in that 
city (“God only knows how many others!” our Polish citizen 
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exclaimed) whose mothers are wondering in tearless silence 
today where their young daughters are. “The day the Bolshe- 
viks left, they carried many girls away with them by force. 
I, for my part, saw six of them huddled in a truck, crying and 
weeping, as the machine tore down the street in the auto 
column of the retreating Red Army. There were many crimes 
committed against women while the Reds were here.” 

The route from Lomza to Osowiec, thence to Bialystok, 
and finally back to Warsaw was more or less a repetition of 
what we had seen since we began our tour: wrecked bridges, 
abandoned farms, here and there brick and ashes of a house, 
and always the roadside grave. At Osowiec, once a strong 
Russian fortress facing the German border, there was no 
human being in sight; nothing but acres of ground strewn 
with the gigantic ruins of the blown-up fortifications. 

A Polish guard came out to challenge us—a long solitary 
figure emerging from the shelter of a huge sheet of corrugated 
iron set on a hillside. His uniform, dripping in the cold rain, 
was little better than rags. But he had the Polish smile in his 
blue eye as we passed on. They are the greatest soldiers in the 
world, these Polish boys, sturdy as oak, good-natured, patient 
and enduring—yet with an alertness and “pep” in them that 
constantly reminds us of the good old doughboy of the United 
States army. On this trip we passed literally thousands of 
soldiers, regiment after regiment, most of them moving south 
to chase Budenny out of Galicia. They were fatigued and 
hungry, no doubt. But they usually came singing down the 
road, making the land ring with their lusty voices. They were 
fine and fit, and in their “doughboy” uniforms looked so much 
like our own boys that they fairly took the heart out of us as 
they swung by. “What can’t they do,” we said, “once they 
have their country cleared of the invaders and get back to 
peace and productive labor again! With youth like this, there 
is no limit to Poland’s future, even if she is today half wrecked, 
smoking in ashes, untilled, abandoned and swept by famine 
and disease.” 








THE LATEST MR. WELLS. 


BY HENRY A. LAPPIN, LITT.D. 
I. 


WELVE years ago, that incomparable commen- 
wi) tator, G. K. Chesterton, remarked that the most 
interesting thing about H. G. Wells was that he 
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A p} was the only one of his many brilliant contem- 
us } poraries who had not stopped growing. “One can 
lie awake at night”—-the outher of Heretics hilariously de- 
clared—“and hear him grow.” Mr. Wells is still growing. 
The process began when Wells repaired to South Kensing- 
ton and put on an apron in Huxley’s biological laboratory. 
From a first-class honors B.Sc., he passed to the uneasy trade 
of schoolmastering and, thence, to literary journalism. Then 
he went on to the writing of stories short and long. Over them 
the shade of Huxley hovered, and the pungent odors of the 
laboratory permeated them. In the short stories he wrote of 
stolen bacilli and strange orchids, of empires of ants and val- 
leys of spiders, of weird moths and of the eggs of A2pyornises, 
of things seen from observatories and under microscopes. It 
was all very thrilling. In the long stories, or “scientific rom- 
ances,” as the author called them, one traveled in time with 
Mr. Wells on a natty little machine composed of ivory, nickel, 
brass, and quartz, and saw the declining fires of the weary sun 
sink slow and burn out over a world long since uninhabited 
‘ by mankind. An exhilarating, if somewhat breathless voyage! 
Or, going to the moon, one hobnobbed with the frore race of 
Selenites. Or, visiting the biological Island of Dr. Moreau, one 
watched that distinguished vivisectionist carving grotesque 
approximations to humanity out of pigs and bulls and dogs. 
And from The Invisible Man one could learn how it felt to 
move about unseen among one’s fellow-beings. Then, in 1898, 
The War of the Worlds broke out, and by this time Mr. Wells 
had become so notorious that nearly everybody enlisted and 
watched invading grim Martians bear down upon this tiny 
universe, and beheld the dire devastation wrought (in 1898) 
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by flying machines and heat rays. And when The Sleeper 
woke up in 2100 A. D. there we were, discovering that the 
world had become altogether too mechanical for our nine- 
teenth century tastes... But they were wonderful, those con- 
coctions of what we may now call the Pre-Mycenzan age of 
Wells’ literary development! They out-Verned Jules Verne; 
the universe was anatomized and examined and re-adjusted 
as you would disengage and reassemble the parts of a Ford; 
it was immense and splendid! 

Then Mr. Wells moved into his second phase. Weary of 
the pale ports o’ the moon and the gold gateways of the stars, 
he volplaned to this earth, and told the simple tales of such 
ordinary souls as Lewisham and Kipps; and wrote small tracts 
on Socialism and Marriage and The Misery of Boots, and large 
tracts on The Future in America, First and Last Things, and_ 
New Worlds for Old. Most of the later tracts were issued as 
novels: The New Machiavelli, Marriage, and The World Set 
Free. Mr. Wells had now become the tractarian-novelist of 
modern commercial life and sociological development. It is 
impossible not to feel that most of these “second phase” tract- 
novels are to a considerable extent autobiographical. Some of 
them are interesting, some of them intolerably tedious, all of 
them are excruciatingly earnest and conscientious. Once only, 
in this phase, did he succeed in ridding himself of sociological 
preoccupations long enough to permit the unadulterated 
story-teller within him to emerge. The result was The History 
of Mr. Polly (1910), one of the most outrageously amusing 
novels of the last twenty years, and a tender, whimsical human 
story as well. His next work, however, shows him passion- 
ately and inexorably absorbed in contemplation of “the clois- 
tered futilities’—it is his own phrase—of contemporary life 
viewed from the political and economic angle. And ever 
since then he has been content to turn his novels into vast 
and vivid pamphlets—Fabian tracts raised to the n power. 
Discursive and contemptuously negligent of all that has tradi- 
tionally pertained to the novel as an art form, he has preferred 
to regard it as “the parade of morals and the exchange of 
manners, the factory of customs, the criticism of laws and in- 
stitutions, and of social dogmas and ideas.”? The artist of 


1 Vide his essay on “The Contemporary Novel,” reprinted in An Englishman 
Looks at the World, 1914. 
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Love and Mr. Lewisham and of The History of Mr. Polly has 
ceded place to the pamphleteer of The Research Magnificent 
and of Joan and Feter. It is a great pity, no doubt; but we 
must apparently take H. G. Wells on his own terms or not 
at all. 

Let us now consider our author’s third and present phase. 
Without ceasing to be interested in, and to give expression to, 
as much of the life around him as his peculiarly foreshortened 
outlook permits him to see, he has felt impelled to look outside 
this world and its little race of men towards something nobler, 
finer, and higher, not a part of it. He has seen the futility of 
his agnostic materialism, and has grown very weary of it. 
That key which once so smoothly glided into the lock of things 
in general, now not merely refuses to turn, but will not even 
fit. And searching around—rather fussily, one must admit— 
for a new key, Mr. Wells discovered—God. Not, one hastens 
to add, the permanent God of Revelation, the Christian God, 
but a temporary and provisional deity, a Wellsian God—God, 
the Invisible King. Even Mr. Wells has created more con- 
vincing figures than this sad parody of the Almighty Who 
looms indistinctly out of the spiritual and intellectual fog 
in which Mr. Wells so forlornly wanders. It was in the novel 
in which that war-weary amorist, Mr. Britling, failed so la- 
mentably either to see it through or to see through it, that the 
author first produced this extraordinary version of the Deity 
from his fictional conjuring-box. Then he wrote his New 
Theology, and called it God, the Invisible King, a book in which 
Mr. Wells displayed a quite ingenious unfamiliarity with the 
Creed of Christianity. As for his next work, The Soul of a 
Bishop—that amazing disquisition upon the theological per- 
plexities of a member of the Anglican episcopate who finds 
rest for his spirit not in the Blessed Vision of Peace, but in our 
novelist’s egregious deity—one’s feelings upon reading it can 
only be described as indescribable. Assuredly, Anglican 
bishops have, on occasion, betrayed an incorrigible weakness 
for freakish theology—but one refuses to swallow Dr. Scrope! 

In Joan and Peter, the six-hundred-page “novel,” which 
followed close upon the doctrinal deliquescence of Bishop 
Scrope, there is more of the New God—only more so. This 
time Oswald (i. e., H. G. Wells) speaks of him with affection- 
ate familiarity as “The Old Experimenter,” and harangues 
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him at length (or is harangued by him, one forgets which) 
over several tiresome pages. It is all very fatuous. 


II. 


The above extremely summary outline of Mr. Wells’ liter- 
ary history may not be altogether inappropriate as a pro- 
legomenon to our necessarily brief notice of the outline of 
the history of this planet which Mr. Wells has just published.* 
The Outline of History is the roof and crown and culmination 
of its author’s career as a man of letters. Never has he done 
anything so ambitious in scope. He announces in his intro- 
duction that The Outline “is an attempt to tell, truly and clearly, 
in one continuous narrative, the whole story of life and man- 
kind so far as it is known today. It is written plainly for the 
general reader. . . It has been written primarily to show that 
history as one whole is amenable to a more broad and com- 
prehensive handling than is the history of special nations and 
periods, a broader handling that will bring it within the 
normal limitations to time and energy set to the reading and 
education of an ordinary citizen. . . There can be no common 
peace and prosperity without common historical ideas... A 
sense of history as the common adventure of all mankind is 
as necessary for peace within as it is for peace between the 
nations. {The Outline) is an attempt to tell how our present 
state of affairs, this distressed and multifarious human life 
about us, arose in the course of vast ages and out of the in- 
animate clash of matter, and to estimate the quality and the 
amount and the range of the hopes with which it now faces 
its destiny... There is not a chapter that has not been 
examined by some more competent person than himself, and 
very carefully revised.” In a later paragraph he acknowl- 
edges, by name, individually, the assistance and coéperation 
of more than fifty of his writing friends and scholars. It is 
prodigious! No lesser word will serve. 

Nothing even remotely like it has ever been attempted 
before. It is a task before which the stoutest heart of chron- 
icler might well have quailed. Mr. Wells, however, has at- 
tacked it imperturbably and appears to have accomplished 
his task in rather less than two years! Quite obviously one 


2 The Outline of History, 2 volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1920. 
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most imperfectly equipped reviewer can accomplish but little 
with such a book in a single short article. Really, a committee 
of experts would be needed to deal adequately with it, and 
the resulting judgment might well be spread over many ar- 
ticles. Already, Hilaire Belloc has delivered his verdict upon 
The Outline in two magistral articles: the first dealing with 
the earlier portion of Mr. Wells’ chronicles was printed in 
The Dublin Review for 1920 (April quarter); the second has 
just appeared in the November number of the London Mer- 
cury. Dr. Richard Downey, also, has contributed to The 
Month during this year,* three lengthy and most searching 
papers in review of The Outline. And the topic is still far 
from being exhausted. The present notice can do no more 
than direct attention to certain fundamental shortcomings in 
Mr. Wells’ presentation of history. 

What may be said in praise of this Outline? The me- 
chanics of the book, and the arrangement of the vast material, 
are superb. It is written with lucidity and charm and, in many 
places, with a finely vibrant eloquence. Indeed, Mr. Wells 
has never achieved a more musical or spacious prose: there 
are several passages which deserve, and which will obtain, 
inclusion in future anthologies of purple patches. There, 
however, one comes to the end of one’s praise. The merits of 
the work are, in fact, purely literary. As history it is pro- 
foundly negligible. Why is this so? Because Wells started 
out on his huge task with certain preconceptions, theories and 
hypotheses—many of them, incidentally, hopelessly out of 
date—which have handicapped him from almost the first page 
and have drawn down over his vision a veil through which 
he sees the history of the human race, dimly, distortedly, and 
‘as in a glass, darkly. 

Mr. Chesterton has noted that the most practical and im- 
portant thing about a man is still his view of the universe. 
His cosmic philosophy is surely the most practical and impor- 
tant thing about the writer of a history of mankind. What in- 
validates this latest work by Mr. Wells, and puts him com- 
pletely out of court, is that his cosmic philosophy is quite 
ingeniously wrong. Although within recent months Mr. Wells 
has been suffering from a severe attack of obfuscated theo- 
logical idealism, yet when he contemplates the history of men 

* August, September, and October, 1920. 
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he remains, in his blood and bones, absurdly, but obstinately, 
the materialist. He has his facts, or a majority of them, right; 
he sets them out attractively enough in all conscience, but 
upon relative values or proportions among those facts or their 
sequences, he has no sound ideas. His conception of history 
is the materialistic conception of history: a conception that 
today is as dead as the dodo. But it is the materialistic con- 
ception of history that rules this book and saturates its 
thirteen hundred pages. 

As to more particular matters. In the earlier portion of 
this stupendous historical pageant Wells is dealing, largely if 
not entirely, with theories, speculations, probabilities, and 
hypotheses, not with ascertained and known fact. Here, there- 
fore, are pitfalls innumerable for the writer of powerful imag- 
ination who is hampered by materialistic preconceptions and 
“views” of the origin and destiny of man. Into not a few of 
them Mr. Wells flounders. Hypotheses he is repeatedly chang- 
ing into solid facts as gayly as your conjurer turns a rabbit 
out of a silk hat. Dr. Downey wittily makes this clear in an 
excellent passage in his first article :* 

“Mr. Wells’ task is to show how the Homo sapiens evolved 
from an ape. He devotes a whole chapter (viii.) to the 
Pliocene man of group i., without shedding the faintest ray 
of light on his origin. He discourses pleasantly of Pithe- 
canthropus, and illustrates his remarks with a picture of the 
‘possible appearance’ of Pithecanthropus—no mean achieve- 
ment when we reflect that the entire remains consist of a thigh 
bone, two molar teeth, and the top of a skull. What he does 
not tell his readers, however, is that the Pithecanthropus is 
the discredited harbinger of the whole family of ‘missing 
links.” Time was when popularizers of ‘Science,’ following 
the lead of Haeckel, insisted on the continuous, gradual devel- 
opment of man from the ape through this very Pithecanthropus 
type. Anthropologists, however, insisted that it was not at all 
clear that the Java remains belonged to the same skeleton, 
since, though found in the same strata, they were some con- 
siderable distance apart. The femur is universally admitted 
to be human, but many experts consider that the teeth are 
anthropoid. A fierce battle rages round the skull, some anat- 
omists pronouncing it human, others simian, and others again 

‘The Month, August, 1920, pp. 143, 144. 
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declaring it to be an intermediate type. The date of the re- 
mains, too, is a very vexed question; and, finally, the whole 
status of the Pithecanthropus has been rudely shaken by the 
recent discovery of several supposed types of prehistoric man 
which differ essentially from the Pithecanthropus—notably 
the Piltdown man, at present in course of reconstruction frem 
the remains found in Sussex as recently as 1912. As a ‘missing 
link,’ therefore, the Pithecanthropus is pretty generally 
ebandoned, but Mr. Wells, though he has not succeeded in 
finding another to take its place, remains unshaken in his 
belief that the prehuman ancestor was an ape.” 

And, somewhat later in his article, Dr. Downey comments: 

“All this chatter of Mr. Wells about arboreal apes, and 
his highly imaginative descriptions of Pliocene and Neander- 
thal man are somewhat beside the point, since ‘no stage in the 
ancestry of man may have been very like either one or other 
of these extinct races.’> We are relieved, therefore, when 
Mr. Wells turns his attention, and ours, to the new human 
type, indicated by the third group of remains, the Homo 
sapiens, or recens. We are consumed with eagerness to know 
something of the antecedents of this race; we are thrilled to 
think that in this chapter Mr. Wells is at last about to solve 
the knotty problem of our simian ancestry. But all the knowl- 
edge that Mr. Wells imparts on this vital question is com- 
pressed into one single period: ‘At present we can only guess 
where and how, through the slow ages, parallel with the 
Neanderthal cousin, these first true men arose out of some 
more ape-like progenitor’ (page 52, Mr. Wells’ italics). So, 
after all, when it comes to discussing the origin of the first 
true men, Mr. Wells is only guessing! Hine ille lacryme! 
But to soften the blow the guess is accompanied by a colored 
plate of ‘Our Neanderthaloid Ancestor.’ Observe the un- 
obtrusive manner in which Mr. Wells bridges the gulf be- 
tween groups ii. and iii. In a parenthesis, mark you, the 
extinct Homo Neanderthalensis, a type of ‘nearly human 
creatures,’ says Mr. Wells, is suddenly raised to the rank of 
cousin to the first true men. Mr. Wells is an adept at this 
kind of logical theft. Having, with the aid of a colored plate, 
persuaded the reader that the Homo Neanderthalensis was 
almost human, Mr. Wells proceeds to foist him on to the 


* Science Progress, July, 1920, p. 90. 
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British Public as a cousin! To such shifts is the new logic 
reduced in the interests of the inspiring belief that man is 
descended from an ape. Venite adoremus!” 

This is the Wells’ method throughout in dealing with the 
period anterior to recorded history. He has surmised and 
opined and guessed and speculated and spread his “may have 
beens” and “probablys” and “surelys” over page after page. 
He has not produced convincing evidence. Not once has he 
proved. Upon another aspect of this speculative fallacy Mr. 
Belloc, in the Dublin Review article’ already referred to, has 
devastatingly animadverted: 

“Take again this sentence of Mr. Wells’: ‘It is practically 
certain that at the end of the last Glacial Age the Mediter- 
ranean was a couple of land-locked sea basins.’ It is not prac- 
tically certain. It is not certain at all. It is just about even 
chances that the Mediterranean has fallen or risen in the last 
long process of change. The Mediterranean may well have 
been at the end of the last Glacial Age a couple of land-locked 
independent seas—or it may not. It is an hypothesis based 
upon the present proportion of salt in the Mediterranean and 
upon the present river discharge into it—that is, upon its 
present climatic conditions. One could, from the miserable 
shreds of evidence available, argue the other way. One could 
argue from the remains of human activity in what are now 
desert African watercourses, that the discharge into the Medi- 
terranean was formerly much greater than it is today. One 
could argue from classical literature that the Mediterranean 
climate had grown drier and hotter within the last 3,000 years. 
The whole thing is just a piece of guesswork. All we know 
with any positive knowledge about the Mediterranean is that 
it has been from the beginning of recorded time exactly what 
it is today. No material condition is eternal; the Mediter- 
ranean must be either fuller now than it was at some hypo- 
thetical date, ten, or twenty, or one hundred thousand years 
ago, or less full; and you have about as much reason to say 
the one thing as the other, in the almost entire lack of any- 
thing which would be called, in the ordinary affairs of this 
world, evidence.” 

And when, in the course of his secular survey, Mr. Wells 
comes down to the history for which, in plenty, indubitable 


*Pages 198, 194. 
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records exist and have been codified, he does little, if anything, 
to increase our confidence in him as a guide. His materialistic 
bias is again constantly darkening counsel and casting a 
gloomy shadow upon his path. His estimates of such colossal 
and memorable historical figures as Alexander and Julius 
Cesar are curiously colored by his contemporary prejudices. 
One does not readily forget Oswald’s monumentally idiotic 
outburst in Joan and Peter, wherein he asserted the superiority 
of Salisbury, as a statesman, to Cicero (“because his horizon 
was larger”). Similar petulancies manifest themselves con- 
stantly throughout the pages wherein he treats of the Graeco- 
Roman world. One would like to hear Dr. Warde Fowler’s 
comment upon the Wellsian Julius Cesar, or Professor J. B. 
Bury’s opinion of the Wellsian Alexander! Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Mr. Ernest Barker, the experts who have read 
Mr. Wells’ chapters on these two protagonists of the ancient 
history of Greece and Rome, have shown themselves singu- 
larly forbearing and self-effacing in the occasional footnotes 
they have appended to the text. 

Mr. Wells, this is perhaps the right place to remark, 
makes a great parade of having submitted his work to the cor- 
rection and criticism of his scholarly friends. Yet they seem 
to have thought silence golden far more frequently than was 
either right or necessary. And his “specialists,” one should 
note, have all been hand-picked by Mr. Wells. One cannot 
help feeling that his chapters on Periclean Athens and on the 
later Roman Empire would have met with severe criticism 
and drastic revision at the hands of such admittedly authori- 
tative specialists as Bury and Dill, had this portion of The 
Outline been submitted to them. Mr. Wells contrives to write 
the history of the later Roman Empire without once mention- 
ing Sir Samuel Dill’s two epoch-making studies: Roman So- 
ciety from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (which was characterized 
a few years ago by Mr. Asquith, in his Rectorial address at 
Glasgow University, as “a masterpiece of scholarship, philo- 
sophic insight, and literary charm”) and Roman Society in 
the last Era of the Western Empire (of which James Bryce 
has written: “Nothing better in the way of a study of social 
and intellectual life in the remote past, nothing more careful 
in its analysis or more discriminating in its judgments seems 
to me to have appeared for a long while”). Indeed, Wells 
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has, on the whole, preferred to depend upon the smaller hand- 
books—compilations from compilations. And, at every turn, 
the Wellsian idiosyncracy and the Wellsian temperament 
keep getting between the author and the stark, irrefragable 
facts of history. 

When he comes to treat of the beginnings and growth 
of the Christian religion, Mr. Wells’ account is not merely 
ludicrously inadequate; it is confoundedly superior. Clearly, 
he has read nothing of any palmary authority upon what he 
undertakes to describe and analyze—unless it be Harnack’s 
History of Dogma (a work even now sadly superseded). 
Here, if anywhere, Mr. Wells stood in pitiable need of “ex- 
perts” to correct and control his version. Yet he undertakes 
to expatriate upon the Divine Mind of Christ, upon the story 
of the God-Man’s sojourn upon this earth, and upon the 
progress of Christianity after the death of its Founder; and 
the result is that, again and again, what he writes is nothing 
more nor less than grotesque drivel. He compiles his account 
entirely without prejudice as to the fundamental historical 
record. Throughout this portion of The Outline he writes with 
the gay verve and magnificent abandon of his early scientific 
romances—with an even gayer verve and an even more mag- 
nificent abandon, for in The Time Machine and in The First 
Men in the Moon he had perforce to keep within a certain in- 
alterable framework of accepted physical and mechanical fact 
and convention. Here, however, although history stares him 
in the face, he romances unashamedly, permuting and com- 
bining the realities of the record with a glorious irresponsi- 
bility. 

Like Ritschl he refuses all interpretation of Jesus Christ 
that would transcend the limits of human experience. The 
tremendous and unique claim of Christ upon the loyalty and 
submission of mankind, he simply will not recognize. He 
misses the central fact of all pre-Christian history: that it was 
a divinely ordained preparation for the adorable mystery of 
the Incarnation, and that with the coming of Christ and His 
Death upon the Cross, the sum of human life and human 
aspiration was instantly carried up to a new and infinitely 
higher level; that, in short, the Incarnation of the Son of God 
was a unique and emphatic remedial intervention. Believing 
Christians will passionately repudiate the whole temper and 
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mind of these chapters. Reason and common sense and human 
experience reject them. Mr. Wells’ arguments (if so feeble 
a logomachy can be dignified by the name argument) will 
neither wear nor wash. Of the whole exquisitely beautiful 
and intricately wrought yet sublimely simple structure of the 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, and of the Sacraments, and 
of the Divine Constitution of the Church, Mr. Wells has no 
faintest glimmering of understanding or appreciation. He 
would defecate Christianity to an ethical transparency. Far 
from being Christian, Mr. Wells’ optimism is the shoddiest 
sentimentalism. Even Cotter Morison had more to say for 
himself—and said it better! 

Upon page after page after page of this extraordinary 
pot-pourri of history, fantasy, fiction, and prejudice, there 
stand out statements, insinuations and suggestions urgently 
requiring destructive criticism or outright refutation. But 
to do so would transcend magazine limits. The only 
adequate review of The Outline of History from the Chris- 
tian standpoint would be a rejoinder in two volumes of the 
same size by a group of experts of the calibre of men 
like Hilaire Belloc, Sir Bertram Windle and Father Herbert 
Thurston. A thoroughly scholarly and scientific counterblast 
of the kind is urgently needed. For, after all, the whole 
viciously aberrant modern intellectual attitude is set out and 
summed up in this Outline, which is a veritable monument 
and display of the ruinous collapse and utter disintegration 
of contemporary thought outside the Church. Here is the 
target, in fine—where are the marksmen? 

* * * * 

In the closing words of his memorable London Mercury 
‘article, Belloc has said the final word—no one alive today is 
better qualified, or has a better right, to say it—on Mr. Wells’ 
Outline of History: 

“This book is written in and for a particular phase in 
the disintegration of a particular religion. That religion was 
the religion of the man who took for his authority in philos- 
ophy the literal meaning of every English word in an English 
seventeenth-century translation of the Canonical Catholic 
Scriptures: who knew nothing outside that, and hated and 
feared what might have expanded his knowledge. He in- 
stinctively shrank from the grandeur of classical antiquity, 
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its expanded tradition and its fruit in the armies of Christen- 
dom and the Creed. The vast modern extension of physical 
and historical science blew his Authorized Version idol to 
pieces. He lost his Faith, but he desperately maintained his 
Ethic. He still, in his heart of hearts, thinks ‘alcohol’ naughty 
and dreads to play cards—especially on Sunday. He doesn’t 
understand poetry—he has a vague suspicion that it is im- 
moral. He associates gloom with truth. There are myriads 
of him about. Things are going at such a pace that he may 
quite soon be rid of his curse, shake himself, and wake up a 
happy man. Civilization is recovering, and will help him to 
convalescence in England and America—for the Tide in our 
Civilization has turned. So much for the book. It will have 
a prodigious vogue in its own world and an early grave.” 





TO DAME PAULA, 0O.S.B. 
(For Her Profession.) 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


From your high convent window whence you look 
Over the immeasurable line of sea, 

From the great pages of your chanting book 
Wherewith you tune your heart to gayety, 

From your beautiful silence and the narrow girth 
Of your cool cloister I am far removed— 

Though sharing with you the goodliest thing of earth 
The knowledge that I love and am beloved. 


With neither scorn nor envy of your lot 

I pass with your sister who is now my bride 
(For love is single and divided not 

Though in a thousand forms diversified) 
Mindful that He Whom all the world forgot, 

The Lord of love, in dereliction died. 





SOME FRENCH-CANADIAN PROSE WRITERS. 
BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, PH.D., LITT.D. 


== HE most distinctive characteristic of French let- 

Ry ters is the wealth and wisdom of its criticism. 

a Whatever opinions may be held as to the place 

of French poets in the world’s Valhalla of poetry, 

the very first place is readily conceded to French 

criticism for its breadth and sanity, its universal judgments, 

its fine canons of taste, its clearness and beauty, and its al- 
ways just proportion of analysis and synthesis. 

Nothing, indeed, can be finer than the French schools of 
criticism, from Boileau to Sainte Beuve, and from Montaigne 
to Brunetiére. Today, in France, we have representatives of 
the two schools of criticism—the objective and subjective. 
The late Ferdinand Brunetiére occupied for years the leader- 
ship of the objective or scientific method of criticism; while 
at the head of the subjective we have Anatole France and 
Jules Lemaitre. 

This gift and instinct for criticism, a very tradition and 
inheritance of France, was borne across the sea by its sons and 
daughters, when they settled, early in the seventeenth century, 
upon the banks of the St. Lawrence. It has developed and 
ripened with the centuries; nor has this breadth of intellectual 
vision that marks the scholar in France been wanting to his 
kinsman in Quebec, whose literary horizon is necessarily more 
limited. oa aR 

There is but one department of meena in which English 
genius has surpassed French genius in Canada, and that is 
fiction. We think it will be conceded by any one who has 
made an adequate and sympathetic study of the whole field 
of Canadian poetry, that the poetic work of Crémazie, Lemay, 
Fréchette and Chapman is quite the equal of that of any four 
English-speaking poets in Canada; though a fairer compar- 
ison would be with any four English-speaking poets in any 
province of Canada. 

In the department of histery Quebec will never be ob- 
liged to take a second place whiie it has on its roll of his- 
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torical writers the worthy and brilliant name of Francis 
Xavier Garneau. Until Kingsford appeared, there was really 
no historian in Canada to match with Garneau; and consider- 
ing the conditions under which the latter wrote his history 
of Canada, it must be conceded that Garneau’s is the greater 
performance. “As an historian,” says a well-known Canadian 
writer, “Garneau stands preéminent in our republic of letters; 
he is at once our Macaulay, Hume, Guizot and Thiers, and we 
may conscientiously say that he has written the best history of 
Canada ever printed.” 

Referring to Garneau’s style, the late Abbé Casgrain, in his 
essay Un Contemporain, writes: “His style is commensurate 
with the loftiness of his thought and reveals him as a choice 
writer. He has amplitude, precision and brightness. His style 
is especially remarkable for its strength and energy.” Gar- 
neau was occupied in writing his great history’ from 1840 to 
1848—years of stress and strain in Canadian political life, 
when racial animosity was being accentuated by the growing 
predominance, real or assumed, of an English majority in the 
Canadian Parliament. 

We will pass over here the historical works of Ferland 
and Sulte, both of which reveal painstaking research and veri- 
fied accuracy, as they belong rather to the domain of Church 
history and ethnology than to the dramatic stage setting of 
history. 

In fiction, Quebec has yielded us nothing of the first order, 
though it has supplied Sir Gilbert Parker and Mrs. Catherwood 
with subjects that have lent themselves readily to two meri- 
torious and popular historical romances—The Seats of the 
Mighty and The Dollards. French-Canadian fiction is not, 
however, without value; and we will indicate here a few of 
its representative works. When the late Abbé Casgrain, in 
1860, gathered around him, in the very shadow of the Basilica 
of Quebec, a group of writers who created Les Soirées Cana- 
diennes and Le Foyer Canadien and who were known as “The 
Pleiades of Quebec,” the aged Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, who 
formed one of the group, gave to French-Canadian letters its 
first work of fiction, under the title of Les Anciens Canadiens 
(The Canadians of Old).? As Abbé Camille Roy says: “This 


Translated into English by Andrew Bell. 
*The English translation is by the Canadian poet, C. D. Roberts. 
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novel is in truth a first series of memoirs which constitute 
the first confidences of the author with the public, one of the 
chief heroes of the story being none other than M. d’Haberville, 
the grandfather of M. de Gaspé, who did his duty as a soldier 
in the war of the conquest of Quebec, and whose manoir was 
burned by the English. 

Then we have the novel, Jacques et Marie, based on the 
story of the deportation of the Acadians which gave Long- 
fellow his theme for the beautiful idyll of “Evangeline,” and, 
as its sub-title states, is a souvenir of a dispersed people. The 
author of this touching story is Napoleon Bourassa, architect 
and painter, who was born in 1827 and educated at the Petit 
Seminaire de St. Sulpice. 

Born almost contemporaneously with the author of 
Jacques et Marie and one of “The Pleiades of Quebec,” Mr. 
Gerin-Lajoie will be remembered for his unique novel, Jean 
Ruard, which deals in an interesting manner with the story of 
the colonists in Quebec. Abbé Roy calls Jean Ruard a rustic 
book, all impregnated with the aroma of the forest. We have 
nothing just like it in the English fiction of Canada, save it be 
Mrs. Moodie’s Roughing It in the Bush, which, however, lacks 
unity and plot. 

It remained for a French-Canadian writer to seek the sub- 
ject for a novel outside of Canada, in order to reveal the gifts 
and qualities that go to the making and creating of genuine 
fiction. The late Sir Adolphe Routhier of Quebec, author of 
the stirring Canadian National Song, O Canada! in his novel, 
The Centurion, a tale of the time of Christ, gives us a real novel 
of worth, “the most substantial,” as Abbé Roy holds, “that has 
yet appeared in French-Canadian literature.” Continuing, 
Abbé Camille Roy writes: “This novel of Judge Routhier’s 
contains more history, more geography, more ideas, I will not 
say more love, than all the others that have, up to the present, 
appeared in our French Province. And this advancement 
should be noted, seeing that the novel is a species of writing 
that develops slowly and with difficulty amongst us; and seeing 
especially that this kind of writing supposes or implies that 
the author possesses a very rich and supple mind; and seeing, 
in fine, that this complexity of the novel could be one of the 
reasons why but few have undertaken to write fiction here.” 
Quebec has produced many writers whose contributions have 
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not been so much creative as valuable compilations of his- 
torical data and annals precious to literati who seek setting 
and background of fact wherein to cradle the offspring of 
their imagination. Amongst these a first place must be given 
to the late Sir James Lemoine, whose Legends and Chronicles 
of the St. Lawrence has been a very mine for Canadian 
writers. 

To Lemoine Sir Gilbert Parker is indebted for the data 
which made possible the creation of perhaps his most popular 
novel, The Seats of the Mighty. At his quaint manorial home, 
Spencer Grange, hard by Quebec, Sir James often enter- 
tained many of the most distinguished writers of the day. 
That must, indeed, have been a delightful féte at Spencer 
Grange in September, 1864, when George Augustus Sala of the 
London Telegraph met Francis X. Garneau, the historian of 
Canada, old Abbé Ferland, historiographer, Professor La Rue 
of Laval University, Dr. J. C. Taché, the well-known essayist 
on Confederation, and the Honorable Joseph Cauchon, the 
editor of Le Journal de Québec. It may be here added that 
Sir James Lemoine was an intimate friend of the American 


historian, Parkman, and frequently entertained him at his 
home. 


On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria in 1897, when Sir James Lemoine was the recipient of 
knighthood, his gifted confrére in Canadian letters, Dr. Louis 
Fréchette addressed to him a beautiful sonnet of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation of the opening lines: “You have saved 
from oblivion many a legend, Venerable Toiler, laden with 
glorious booty; you have entwined for our literary knights 
many a garland and snatched from forgetfulness more than 
one remote secret.” 

Dr. Charles Joseph Taché, brother of the late Archbishop 
Taché of Winnipeg, was born at Kamouraska, Quebec, in 1820. 
Taché was related to the first three settlers in Quebec, Hébert, 
Couillard and  artin, who lived in Quebec in the time of 
Champlain; and on his father’s side he was a descendant of 
Louis Joliet, the explorer of the Mississippi. In many re- 
spects Taché was one of the most remarkable men that French 
Canada has produced. He was a brilliant polemist and a man 
of prodigious erudition. His work on the Confederation of 
the Canadian Provinces is a masterpiece. His Forestiers et 
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Voyageaurs makes also delightful reading. In this work there 
is a most interesting chapter, entitled “La Rentrée au Camp,” 
from which we would like to quote if space permitted. For 
his distinguished services to French-Canadian literature, the 
French Government created Dr. Taché a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Contemporary with Napoleon Bourassa, Gerin-Lajoie and 
Dr. Taché, lived Dr. Chauveau, novelist, poet and politician. 
Dr. Chauveau was placed at the head of the department of 
Public Instruction for Quebec in 1876. His two chief works 
are L’Ancien Chapitre de Québec and Frangois-Xavier Gar- 
neau: sa vie et ses ceuvres. 

We have reserved for consideration and appraisement 
three other French-Canadian writers of notable gifts—Abbé 
Casgrain, Sir Adolphe Routhier and Abbé Camille Roy, only 
one of whom survives, Abbé Casgrain having died some ten 
years ago and Sir Adolphe a few months ago. 

Rev. Henri Raymond Casgrain, who was born in 1831 at 
Riviere Ouelle, P. Q., equally distinguished as an historian 
and critic, was educated at the College of Ste. Anne and the 
Quebec Seminary, and made three extended visits to Europe 
in 1858, 1867 and 1873 in quest of historical material, obtaining 
the journal and papers of Maréchal de Levis, as well as the 
personal papers of General Montcalm. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Letters from Laval University in 1877, and was 
elected President of the Royal Society of Canada in 1889. 

The Abbé is justly regarded as the chief of French- 
Canadian biographers. In 1861 appeared his first work, Les 
Légendes Canadiennes; in 1864 L’Histoire de la Mére Marie 
_de l'Incarnation; in 1885 Biographies Canadiennes; in 1888 
Un Pélerinage au pays d’Evangéline, which was crowned by 
the French Academy; and in 1891 his work on Montcalm and 
Levis. It should be added that to the complete edition of 
Crémazie’s poems Abbé Casgrain contributed a most scholarly 
and appreciative introduction; and besides writing a number 
of unpretentious poems, made an admirable translation into 
French of Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon.” 

Foremost of French-Canadian prose writers may be re- 
garded the late Sir Adolphe Routhier, who recently passed 
away at the ripe age of eighty-one. Judge Routhier was born 
at St. Placide, P. Q., in 1839, and received his education at the 
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College of Ste. Thérése and Laval University. It is worth 
noting that in his boarding quarters at Laval, Sir Adolphe had, 
as neighboring room-mate, the poet, Dr. Fréchette. Judge 
Routhier was essentially a critic and conférencier. In all his 
works he reveals a breadth of scholarship, a supreme literary 
taste and a poise of judgment surpassing that of any other 
Canadian writer, either English or French. No other Canadian 
writer that we know of is so little swayed in the predilections 
of his judgments by mere personal or racial prepossessions as 
Judge Routhier. He had the unerring instinct of the French 
mind to discern in the literature of the world what is truly a 
masterpiece; and he struck off with chaste pen in epigram 
and antithesis the literary values and virtues—the salient 
qualities of every writer he appraised. 

Take, for instance, the following contrast which he insti- 
tutes between the great romanticist, Chateaubriand, and the 
eminent French apologist and critic, De Maistre: “Chateau- 
briand reacts against literary paganism, De Maistre against 
impious mockery. One could say that Chateaubriand made 
a tour of the Catholic temple to admire its form, but he did 
not enter it; while De Maistre passed through the interior of 
the edifice and even sounded it to its foundation to show the 
world the unshakable Stone upon which it is seated.” 

Again, speaking of Victor Hugo and contrasting him with 
Lamartine, Judge Routhier writes: “Hugo’s imagination was 
equally a marvel. We know but two men who can be com- 
pared to him in this respect: Shakespeare and Lope de Vega. 

As a lyric poet, Hugo rises higher than all his contem- 
poraries, but he descends also lower. Several critics prefer 
Lamartine to him, and in a certain respect they are right. 
Lamartine is more equal, and if he astonishes less, he charms 
more. Both are, indeed, poets of the soul, but in Lamartine it 
is the sentimental which dominates while in Hugo it is the 
intellectual.” 

The author’s massive work, Les Grands Drames, is an able 
and searching study of the work of Sophocles, schylus, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Corneille, Racine and Victor Hugo. Re- 
ferring to the great Elizabethan dramatist, Routhier writes: “The 
theatre of Shakespeare is far superior, considered on the moral 
side, te the French contemporary theatre. It does not destroy 
the respect for authority, the traditions of the father of the 
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family, the marital bond. It preaches neither free love nor 
illicit love.” 

Judge Routhier’s chief works are: Causeries du Dimanche; 
Portraits et Pastels Littéraires; A Travers L’Europe; En Canot; 
Les Echos; A Travers L’Espagne; Les Grands Drames; Le 
Centurion (a Romance), and Conférences et Discours. It was 
the latter which established his reputation as a literary critic. 

Rev. Joseph Camille Roy was born at Berthier, P. Q., in 
1870. There are several brothers of the Roys, of whom one is 
the Coadjutor Archbishop of Quebec, and all of them seem to 
have been born to the literary purple. Abbé Camille Roy was 
educated at the Quebec Seminary, Laval University, L’Institut 
Catholique, and the Sorbonne, Paris. He is the founder of 
La Société du Parler Francais du Canada, and was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Canada in 1904. His chief 
works are: Nos Origines Littéraires and Nouveauz Essais sur la 
Littérature Canadienne. The latter is a very scholarly and 
discriminating study of the work of some of the most prom- 
inent French-Canadian writers, such as De Gaspé, Gerin- 
Lajoie, Louis Fréchette, Judge Routhier and Thomas Chapais. 

There still remain two French-Canadian publicists and 
journalists whose work has been a force in molding public 
opinion in every quarter of French Canada: Jules Paul Tar- 
divel, founder and director, for many years, of La Vérité of 
Quebec and Henri Bourassa, founder and director of Le De- 
voir, unquestionably the most ably edited French journal in 
Canada. M. Tardivel, who was known as “the Louis Veuillot 
of Canada,” filled a unique place in French-Canadian journal- 
ism. He was, without a doubt, a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, and made of his little weekly journal, La Vérité, a 
tremendous force in the Catholic life of Quebec. Though dead 
since 1905, the traditions of this fearless Catholic journalistic 
crusader still survive, and give strength and inspiration to those 
who battle for knightly honor and Catholic truth. M. Tardi- 
vel’s published works are: Vie du Pape Pie IX.: Ses Geuvres 
et ses Douleurs; Notes de Voyage, 1890, and La Situation Re- 
ligieuse aux Etats-Unis. 

Henri Bourassa, the director of Le Devoir, is much more 
than a Canadian figure; he is a continental figure. He is, too, 
probably one of the best informed journalists in America, and 
writes and speaks with equal facility both French and English. 
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He maintains a thesis with a force of logic, at once cumulative, 
convincing and crushing. His style is like to a mountain 
stream gathering force as it frets the narrow channel of a 
valley. M. Bourassa has published in all some twenty books, 
many of them being in brochure form. His most widely read 
volumes are: Hier, Aujourd’ hui, Demain; Que Devons-nous a 
Angleterre; La Canada Apostolique, and Le Pape Arbitre de 
la Paix. 

It would be impossible in an article necessarily limited as 
is this to touch upon all the French-Canadian prose writers. 
There are, indeed, many others worthy of notice, such as 
Oscar Dunn, Thomas Chapais, Adolphe Gagnon, and the 
two Abbés Gosselins whose works, La Vie de Monseigneur 
Laval and L’Instruction au Canada sous le Régime: francais, 
are valuable contributions to Canadian literature. Nor should 
we omit here to speak of the group of French-Canadian writers 
who created and contributed to “Les Soirées du Chateau 
Ramezay” in Montreal. French-Canadian prose writers in- 
herit the taste and traditions of their mére patrie; and with 
singular devotion have cultivated, upon the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, a prose literature worthy of the genius of their gifted 
forebears in the land of Montaigne, Boileau, Sainte Beuve and 


Brunetiére. 

















THE LIFE’S WORK OF J. H. NEWMAN. 
BY HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. 
Ill. 
EARLIER CATHOLIC WRITINGS. 


Alt will be within the knowledge of almost every 
i] reader of these pages, that between his reception 
Af into the Catholic Church in 1845 and his eleva- 
NGReeg| tion to the dignity of Cardinal in 1879, Newman 
| Gio —34) underwent a series of very severe trials and dis- 
appointments. Of these the chief were (1) the circumstances 
which led to his resignation in 1857 of the Rectorship of the 
Catholic University of Ireland; (2) the collapse of the scheme 
for a new English version of the Holy Scriptures, of which he 
(by invitation) was to have been the editor; (3) the grave 
suspicions under which he fell through his association with 
the chief writers for The Rambler and The Home and Foreign 
Review, viz.: Acton, Simpson, Wetherell, and others; (4) the 
frustration of the plan for the establishment of an Oratory at 
Oxford, and other troubles therewith connected; (5) and 
lastly, the serious imputations against his orthodoxy conse- 
quent on his opposition to the definition of Papal Infallibility 
as being, in his judgment, inopportune, even though the doc- 
trine itself had been part of his belief ever since he had be- 
come a Catholic. 

' About each of these trials much might be said, and their 
story is told at length and in detail in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s biog- 
raphy. But without in the least wishing to minimize their 
gravity and their highly instructive significance, it is no part 
of my purpose to dwell upon them here. For it may be more 
profitable to concentrate attention rather on the work which 
Newman did, than upon the obstacles which from time to 


time blocked or seemed to block his way. 
* * * *” 





The first years of Newman’s life as a Catholic were mainly 
taken up with a journey to Milan and Rome, where he decided 
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to join the Congregation of the Oratory, made his novitiate, 
and was ordained priest, and, after his return, with the estab- 
lishment of the Oratory at Birmingham and in London. 

It was during his stay in Rome, in 1847, that he wrote, and 
published anonymously, Loss and Gain, the Story of a Convert, 
The book is, as has been said, in no sense autobiographical. 
Charles Reding, the hero, far from being like Newman himself 
at the time of his conversion, a don of high repute and a 
leader of men, is an undergraduate reading for, and passing, 
his examinations. He has made no profound study of the 
early Fathers as Newman had done, and the whole process 
of his conversion is shorter by many years than that of New- 
man. Yet Loss and Gain has, at least indirectly, its autobio- 
graphical significance, inasmuch as the objections urged 
against the Catholic Church by Reding’s friends, Carlton and 
Campbell, and even by Bateman, may be taken as represent- 
ing, to some extent at least, the difficulties which had been 
felt by Newman himself. And the state of mind of one to 
whom the hollowness of the Anglican position is becoming 
more and more clear, yet who cannot at once see his way to 
submission to the Catholic Church (which was Newman’s 
case during the years 1841-45) is sympathetically described. 

“It seemed that Charles had no intention, either now or at 
any future day, of joining the Church of Rome; that he felt 
he could not take such a step at present without distinct sin; 
that it would be simply against his conscience to do so;.. 
that he felt that nothing could justify so serious an act but 
the conviction that he could not be saved in the Church to 
which he belonged; that he had no such feeling; that he had 
no definite case against his own Church sufficient for leaving 
it, nor any definite view that the Church of Rome was the one 
Church of Christ; that still he could not help suspecting that 
one day he should think otherwise, he conceived the day might 
come, nay would come, when he should have that conviction 
which at present he had not, and which of course would be a 
call on him to act upon it, by ieaving the Church of England 
for that of Rome; he could not tell distinctly why he so antic- 
ipated, except that there were so many things which he 
thought right in the Church of Rome, and so many which he 
thought wrong in the Church of England; and because, too, the 
more he had the opportunity of hearing and seeing, the greater 
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cause he had to admire and revere the Roman Catholic system, 
and to be dissatisfied with his own.” In a word he was well 
on his way to Catholicism, but did not yet see his way with 
sufficient clearness for decisive action. 

Soon after Newman’s return to England in 1848, he was 
invited to preach several Lenten sermons in various churches 
in London. To his great disappointment they were but poorly 
attended, and he felt a good deal discouraged. But in the fol- 
lowing year, 1849, his Discourses to Mixed Congregations, 
preached in Birmingham, drew large audiences of Protestants 
as well as Catholics, and when published may be said to have 
secured Newman’s reputation as a Catholic preacher and 
writer. They were regarded as “wonderful efforts in a species 
of oratory far more ornate than the chastened simplicity of 
the Oxford Parochial Sermons.” 

His next undertaking of a public nature was the delivery 
and publication of the lectures on Difficulties of Anglicans. They 
were given, during 1850, in the church of the London Oratory, 
then situated in King William Street. Mr. Ward notes that 
they afford the only instance, in Newman’s career, of what 
his biographer calls “aggressive” as distinct from “defensive” 
controversy, and in this respect they may be contrasted with 
the “Letters” to Pusey and the Duke of Norfolk, with the lec- 
tures on The Present Position of Catholics in England and 
with the Apologia. The task of preparing them was, Mr. 
Ward assures us, uncongenial to the lecturer, and, in fact, 
he is able to quote Newman’s own statement to a correspond- 
ent that he was writing them “against the grain.” But I am 
disposed to think that the grounds of his, perhaps temporary, 
dislike for the task are to be found, not in any distaste for 
controversy, or even for “aggressive” controversy as such, but 
rather in his conviction that “the controversy with the Church 
of England did not go to the root of the deepest difficulties 
of the day,” which were, the objections leveled against all 
revealed religion.® 

However this may be, the lectures, like most of Newman’s 
Catholic writings, were called forth by a particular occasion 
which, in this instance, was what is known as “the Gorham 
case.” The Anglican Bishop of Exeter “had refused to insti- 


1Loss and Gain, pp. 334, 335. 2 Ward, Newman, i., 228. 
* Ibid., p. 131. 
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tute Mr. G. C. Gorham to the Vicarage of Bransford Speke 
on the ground that he denied the doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration.” This decision was confirmed by the Court of Arches 
but was overruled and reversed by the Privy Council. “Here,” 
says Mr. Ward, “ was a glaring case of the civil power assert- 
ing its supremacy over the spiritual as to what was the ortho- 
dox doctrine, . . . and making its decision on behalf of lati- 
tudinarian doctrine. Many Tractarians who had hitherto held 
back from Rome, including such influential men as Hope- 
Scott, Manning and T. W. Allies, felt keenly this challenge 
to their position. Their following in Newman’s footsteps ap- 
peared to be imminent. A strongly signed protest was at once 
drawn up, at the house of Mr. Hope-Scott in Curzon Street, 
against the action of the Privy Council. The matter caused 
great excitement in the Press and among Anglicans generally, 
and seemed to call for some public comment from New- 
man.” 

In the preface to the volume on Difficulties of Anglicans 
Newman disclaims the intention of attempting “an exhibition 
of the direct evidences for Catholicism.” Apart from the fact 
that this would be “a work which could not be executed by 
any who undertook it except in leisure and with great delibera- 
tion,” he is convinced that such a work “is not the want of 
the moment,” a characteristic phrase which deserves to be 
noted. To meet “the need of the moment” was at all times 
Newman’s aim, from the days of the Tracts for the Times 
down to his very latest article, in reply to Principal Fairbairn, 
written in 1885. But why was “a formal dissertation on the 
Notes of the Church” not, in his opinion, “the want of the 
moment?” Because “at present the thinking portion of society 
is [either] very near the Catholic Church,” as in the case of 
the Tractarians who still remained outside the fold, “or very 
far from her,” as he believed to be the case with the vast 
majority of Englishmen. “The first duty of Catholics,” he 
says, “is to house those in who are near her doors; it will be 
time afterwards to see how things lie” on a more “extended 
field.” And he presently continues: “Those surely who are 
advancing towards the Church, would not have advanced so 
far, had they not had sufficient arguments to bring them for- 
ward. What retards their progress is not any weakness in 


* Ibid., p. 230. 
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their arguments, but the force of opposite considerations . . . 
which are urged, sometimes against the Church, sometimes 
against their submitting to her authority.” Accordingly, he 
set himself to the limited task of smoothing the way for those 
who were already “very near,” yet still outside, the Church.® 

Of his mode of reasoning with those of his old friends and 
comrades, the Tractarians, who still remained where they 
were, the space at my disposal will allow me to give only one 
specimen. The Tractarians, he says, had strangely overlooked 
the essentially Erastian character of the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization of which they were members. “These men understood 
the nature of the Church,” as instituted by Christ Our Lord, 
“far better than they understood the nature of the Establish- 
ment which they sought to defend. They saw in it, indeed, 
a contrariety to their Apostolical principles, but they seem to 
have imagined that such contrariety was an accident in its 
constitution, and was capable of a cure. They did not under- 
stand that the Establishment was set up in Erastianism,” that 
is to say, by the civil government, “that Erastianism was its 
essence, and that to destroy Erastianism was to destroy the 
Establishment. The [Tractarian] Movement, then, and the 
Establishment were in simple antagonism from the first, al- 
though neither party knew it; they were logical contradic- 
tories; they could not be true together; what was the life of 
the one was the death of the other. The sole ambition of the 
Establishment was to be the creature of the State; the sole 
ambition of the Movement was to force it to act for itself.”® 

In connection with this passage it may be useful to remark, 
in passing, that the present movement in favor of the “En- 
abling Bill,” now under consideration in Parliament, a bill 
which has for its purpose to secure for the Establishment a 
certain measure of autonomy, does not go to the root of the 
difficulty. For even supposing the Bill to be skillfully drafted 
and successfully carried through, it would still remain true 
that the Establishment owed to Parliament, and not to any 
spiritual authority, such measure of liberty as might be con- 
ferred upon it by the legislature. 

But to return to Newman’s argument. The Tractarian 
party, he says, set out with the rather naive idea of helping 
the Establishment by making it more Catholic. “It was easy 


* Difficulties of Anglicans, 1. (Preface). * Ibid., p. 105. 
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to foresee,” he says, “what response the Establishment would 
make to its officious defenders, as soon as it could recover 
from its surprise; but experience was necessary to teach this 
to men who knew more of St. Athanasius than of the Privy 
Council or the Court of Arches.” The Tracts had protested 
against the idea that the Establishment was the creation of 
the State. “Did the State make us? Can it unmake us? Can 
it send out missionaries? Can it arrange dioceses?” As if 
in answer to these questions His Majesty, King William IV., 
forthwith proclaims that “We, having great confidence in the 
learning, morals, and probity of our well-beloved William 
Grant Broughton, do name and appoint him to be Bishop and 
ordinary pastor of the See of Australia, ...and we do 
hereby declare that if we, our heirs and successors, shall 
think fit to recall or revoke the appointment of the said Bishop 
of Australia, or his successors, every such Bishop shall, to all 
intents and purposes, cease to be Bishop of Australia... . 
And we do hereby give and grant to the said Bishop of Aus- 
tralia full power and authority to confirm those that are bap- 
tized and come to years of discretion, and to perform all other 
functions peculiar and appropriate to the office of Bishop 
within the said diocese of Australia.”* 

Again, the Tractarians, relying on the testimony of an- 
tiquity, had magnified the office of Bishop, and attached the 
highest authority to their judicial pronouncements on, for 
instance, the orthodoxy of a book. But again the answer came, 
this time from an Archbishop of the Establishment itself. 
This dignitary expresses himself as follows: “Many persons 
look with considerable interest to the declarations on such 
matters that from time to time are put forth by Bishops in 
their charges, or on other occasions. But on most of the points 
to which I have been alluding, a Bishop’s declarations have 
no more weight, except what they derive from his personal 
character, than any anonymous pamphlet would have. The 
points are mostly such as he has no power to decide, even in 
reference to his own diocese; and as to legislation for the 
Church, or authoritative declaration on many of the most 
important matters, neither any one Bishop, nor all collectively, 
have any more right of this kind than the ordinary Magistrates 
have to take on themselves the function of Parliament.”* The 

* [bid., p. 107. *Ibid., pp. 111, 112. ' 
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Tractarians, Newman argues, cannot logically stay where they 
are. Either, following their principles, they must go whither 
those principles lead them, that is to say, to Rome, or they 
must go back on their principles and acknowledge themselves 
to have been mistaken from the outset. Could they conscien- 
tiously disown those very truths which they had so laboriously 
acquired? 

Like the lectures on Difficulties of Anglicans, those which 
Newman delivered in Birmingham in 1851 on The Present 
Position of Catholics in England were occasioned by a definite 
crisis, viz.: that of the violent “No Popery” agitation which 
was set on foot in response to the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy in 1850 and to the famous “Letter from outside the 
Flaminian Gate” in which Cardinal Wiseman announced the 
appointment of himself and his fellow-bishops with full dio- 
cesan powers. 

The contrast between the two sets of lectures may be 
illustrated by a comparison. In the first set Newman is deal- 
ing with a field cleared and ploughed and ready for the seed. 
In the second he has to do with a piece of land which has been 
overgrown with brambles and thistles and all manner of weeds, 
and which must first be cleared of these as a necessary pre- 
liminary to any process of cultivation. In the first set, as has 
been seen, he addresses himself to those members of the 
Tractarian party who had come with him a long way, yet 
hesitated to take the final step of submission. In the second, 
he has in view that great mass of Englishmen of whom it may 
be said, not merely that they are not ripe for conversion, but 
that, so long as their minds are darkened by a thick cloud of 
prejudice and Protestant tradition, they are not in the least 
disposed even to examine into the claims of the Catholic 
Church. Towards the dispersal of this cloud of hostile preju- 
dice the lectures on “Catholicism in England” (to give them 
their original title) were directed. 

Once more a single passage, or rather, some selected por- 
tions of a single passage, must serve as a specimen of a work 
which must be read at large to be rightly appreciated. The 
following words are taken from the lecture entitled: “Tradi- 
tion the Sustaining Power of the Protestant View.” 

“The establishment of Protestantism,” he writes, “was 
comparatively an easy undertaking in England, without the 
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population knowing much what Protestantism meant; and I 
will tell you why: there are certain peculiarities of the English 
character, which were singularly favorable to the royal pur- 
pose [i. e., the purpose of Queen Elizabeth] ... The legiti- 
mate instruments for deciding on the truth of a religion are 
these two, fact and reason, or in other words the way of his- 
tory and the way of science; and to both the one and the other 
of these the English mind is naturally indisposed. Theologians 
proceed in the way of reasoning; they view Catholic truth. as 
a whole, as one great system, of which part grows out of part, 
and doctrine corresponds to doctrine. This system they carry 
out into its fullness, and define in its details, by patient pro- 
cesses of reason; and they learn to prove and defend it by 
means of frequent disputations and logical developments. 
Now, all such abstract investigations and controversial exer- 
cises are distasteful to an Englishman; ... we break away 
from them as dry, uncertain, theoretical and unreal. The 
other means of attaining religious truth [by one who is not a 
Catholic] is the way of history; when, namely, from the re- 
view of past times and foreign countries, the student deter- 
mines what was really taught by the Apostles in the beginning. 
Now an Englishman, as is notorious, takes comparatively little 
interest in the manners, customs, opinions, or doings of for- 
eign countries. Surrounded by the sea, he is occupied with 
himself; his attention is concentrated on himself; and he looks 
abroad only with reference to himself. We are a home people; 
we like a house to ourselves, and we call it our castle; we look 
at what is immediately before us; we are eminently practical; 
we care little for the past; we resign ourselves to existing cir- 
cumstances; we are neither eclectics nor antiquarians; we live 
in the present. . . 

“Now you see how admirably this temper of the English- 
man fits in with the exigencies of Protestantism; for two of the 
very characteristics of Protestantism are its want of past his- 
tory, and its want of fixed teaching.” On the other hand, “if 
there is one passion more than another which advantageously 
distinguishes the Englishman, it is that of personal attach- 
ment,” particularly in the form of “loyalty to the Sovereign.” 
Now “these . . . peculiarities of the English character... 
lay clear and distinct before the sagacious intellects which 
were the ruling spirits of the English Reformation.” The “way 
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to be pursued with our countrymen to make Protestantism 
live . . . was to embody it in the person of its Sovereign. Eng- 
lish Protestantism is the religion of the Throne; it is repre- 
sented, realized, taught, transmitted in the succession of mon- 
archs and an hereditary aristocracy. It is religion grafted 
upon loyalty, and its strength is not in argument, not in fact, 

. not in an apostolical succession, not in sanction of Scrip- 
ture—but in a royal road to faith, in backing up a king whom 
men see, against a Pope whom they do not see.” 

The lecturer goes on to point out how, in and from the 
earlier days of the English Reformation, the forces and in- 
fluences of the law, of fashion, of literature were all enlisted 
on behalf of the new-born “Protestant Tradition.” “No won- 
der, then,” he proceeds, “that Protestantism, being the religion 
of our literature, has become the tradition of civil intercourse 
and political life; no wonder that its positions are among the 
elements of knowledge, unchangeable as the moods of logic, 
or the idioms of language, or the injunctions of good taste. 
Elizabeth’s reign is ‘golden,’ Mary is ‘bloody,’ the Church of 
England is ‘pure and apostolical,’ the Reformers are ‘judicious,’ 
the Prayer Book is ‘incomparable’ or ‘beautiful,’ the Thirty- 
Nine Articles are ‘moderate,’ ‘Pope’ and ‘Pagan’ go together, 
and ‘the Pope, the Devil and the Pretender.’ ” 

If some of these shibboleths have gone out of fashion 
since Newman delivered his lectures, it is to him in no small 
measure that we owe their gradual disappearance from cur- 
rent speech. Presently, he goes on: “What chance has a Cath- 
olic against so multitudinous, so elementary a Tradition? 
Here is the Tradition of the Court and of the Law, and of So- 
ciety, and of Literature, strong in themselves, and acting on 
.each other, and acting on a willing people, and the willing 
people acting on them, till the whole edifice stands [or seems 
to stand] self-supported... You see [now] what I meant 
when I spoke of the Tradition of the Pharisees, and said that 
it might be powerful in influence, though it was argumenta- 
tively weak; you see why it is that the fair form of Catholi- 
cism, as it exists in the east, west, and south, never crosses the 
retina of a Protestant’s imagination: it is the incubus of this 
Tradition which cumbers the land, and opposes an impreg- 
nable barrier between us and each individual Protestant whom 
we happen to address. Whoever he is, he thinks he knows all 


vou. cxm. 31 
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about our religion before speaking to us—nay, perhaps much 
better than we know it ourselves.”® 

The fact that this Protestant tradition of anti-Catholic 
prejudice has been in great measure weakened since the fifties 
of the last century is one for which we may be thankful. Yet 
we must not conceal from ourselves the no less unquestion- 
able fact that to a large extent the old-fashioned bigotry has 
only given place to a more insidious foe, that of religious in- 
differentism; a change which Newman himself very clearly 
foresaw, as will presently appear. 

The year 1852 found Newman in Ireland, where his brief 
tenure of the office of Rector of the Catholic University pro- 
vided the occasion for his lectures on “The Scope and Nature of 
University Education” and on “The Idea of a University,” as 
well as for others, some of which are included in the volumes 
which now bear the title of Historical Sketches. His main 
topic in the former series was the relation between religious 
and secular knowledge, and the function of a University in the 
cultivation of both. At an earlier period, almost immediately 
after his conversion, Newman had entertained the idea that 
the Oxford converts might be utilized for the theological train- 
ing of the clergy, who were, he thought, inadequately ac- 
quainted with the historical aspects of theology. These hopes 
having come to nothing, so far as he personally was concerned 
(though the need has since been recognized and in part met), 
the next best thing to be done would be to train up a genera- 
tion of highly educated laymen, who should be able to present 
a firm front to those attacks upon revealed religion which, as 
has been said, he foresaw as a great and imminent danger in 
the future. 

To exclude religion and theology from a scheme of higher 
education, as was being done in the recently established “god- 
less” Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, would be to attempt to build 
an arch without a keystone. On the other hand there were, 
he thought, two dangers of an opposite character to be guarded 
against, viz.: (a) Any proposal unduly to restrict the reading 
and the literary education of Catholic young men, and (b) 
a certain unwillingness to welcome and encourage scientific 
or historical research, lest the outcome of such research might 


* Present Position of Catholics, pp. 45-54. 
* Now published in one volume, under the latter title. 
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come into apparent conflict with revealed truth. Such appre- 
hensions, he was convinced, savored of an unworthy timidity, 
as though any portion or department of truth could be in 
real opposition to another, even though it might be impos- 
sible, for awhile, explicitly to bring them into harmony. 

It would, however, be a very serious mistake to imagine 
that Newman was solicitous only for liberty of scientific and 
historical research. He was even more keenly alert to the 
danger arising from the proneness of scientific experts to 
overpass the limits of their own branches of knowledge, and 
either to apply the processes of the unaided and unguided 
human reason to revealed mysteries, as the early heretics 
had done, or, like the modern agnostic, to treat religion as a 
subject in relation to which no truth and no certainty was at- 
tainable, just because it was not attainable by the methods 
which they rightly employed in dealing with physical facts or 
phenomena. Already in his Oxford University Sermons he 
had dealt with the popular notion that faith rests on weak 
grounds, reason on strong grounds, a notion which, as he 
points out, itself rests in large measure on a mischievous con- 
fusion of mind as to the meaning of terms." Already in the 
“Letters on the Tamworth Reading Room” he had insisted that 
“Secular Science, without personal religion,” is only too apt 
to become “a temptation to unbelief.”** The terms, “agnos- 
tic” and “agnosticism,” were not yet in use, but Newman had 
long since recognized that the temper of mind which (since 
Huxley hit upon them) we now designate by these terms, 
would surely be the chief religious danger of the coming age, 
a danger against which he ardently desired to fortify the 
generation of youths then growing into full manhood. 

The following passage might—had the term been then in 
‘use—have fittingly borne for its heading: “Agnosticism, the 
Enemy.” “The teacher,” he writes, “whom I speak of will 
discourse thus in his secret heart: he will begin by laying it 
down ... as a position which is of so axiomatic a character 
as to have a claim to be treated as a first principle . . . —that 
religion is not the subject matter of a science. “You may have 
{he thinks] opinions on religion; you may have theories; you 


1 University Sermons (Preface to Third Edition, p. x. ff.) 

43 These letters, of which the last deals with the subject mentioned above, were 
written to the Times in February, 1841. They are reprinted in Discussions and 
Arguments, p. 254 ff. 
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may have arguments; you may have probabilities; you may 
have anything but demonstration, and, therefore, you cannot 
have science. .. Without denying [he says} that in the mat- 
ter of religion some things are true and some things false, 
still we are certainly not in a position to determine the one 
or the other. . ... Such is our philosopher’s primary position. 
He does not prove it; he does but distinctly state it; but he 
thinks it self-evident when it is distinctly stated, and there he 
leaves it.”** 

And the danger from these views, which calmly ignore 
the fact and the proofs of revelation, arose—as it arises today 
—from the confidence with which they were—and still are— 
either plainly stated or insidiously implied in current litera- 
ture. To fortify Catholic youth against this danger, to lay 
bare the fallacies which underlie these agnostic views, Newman 
held to be a most important function of university education. 

It is easy to understand that certain highly placed eccle- 
siastics, whose own religious education and training had been 
conducted on a strict and somewhat exclusive system ulti- 
mately derived from Roman and French seminaries, and who 
were perhaps not too familiar with those rationalistic theories 
and speculations which were already rife in England, felt some 
alarm lest this astonishingly able and brilliant English con- 
vert whose aid they had invoked should, by bringing these 
rationalistic ideas prominently before the notice of his pupils, 
do more harm than could be compensated by the good which 
might be expected to result from such answers to rationalism 
as he could supply. It is lawful, at least, to surmise that New- 
man, cordially supported as he was throughout by one, at least, 
of the Irish bishops, was more clear-sighted and far-seeing 
than those who entertained such views. 

A university was not, after all, an ecclesiastical seminary, 
from which students would step at once into the priesthood 
with its graces and protections, but a training camp for youth 
who were destined to live in the world and to face its tempta- 
tions moral and intellectual. And Newman held very strongly 
that it was far better that such youths should be taught how 
to deal with difficulties and objections which cut at the root of 
all dogmatic belief, under circumstances which admitted of 
their being fore-armed against them, than that they should be 


% Idea of a University, p. 381. 
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left to encounter these same difficulties and objections for the 
first time after the safeguards of tutelage had been withdrawn. 

“If,” he writes, “a university is a direct preparation for 
this world, let it be what it professes [to be]. It is not a con- 
vent; it is not a seminary; it is a place to fit men of the world 
for the world. We cannot possibly keep them from plunging 
into the world with all its ways and principles and maxims, 
when their time comes, but we can prepare them against 
what is inevitable; and it is not the way to learn to swim in 
troubled waters never to have gone into them. Prescribe .. . 
secular literature as such, cut out from your class-books all 
broad manifestations of the natural man; and these manifesta- 
tions are waiting for your pupil’s benefit at the very doors 
of your lecture room in living and breathing substance .. . 
You have refused him, because of their incidental corruption, 
the masters of human thought, who would in some sense have 
educated him; ... and for what have you reserved him? 
You have given him a liberty unto the multitudinous blas- 
phemy of the day; you have made him free of its newspapers, 
its reviews, its magazines, its novels, its controversial pamph- 
lets, of its Parliamentary debates, its law proceedings, its plat- 
form speeches, its songs, its drama, its theatre, of its envelop- 
ing, stifling atmosphere of death. You have succeeded but in 
this—in making the world his University.” 

In other words, while you have taught him many things 
of quite secondary moment, you have left him to begin the 
most serious part of his education in a school of which the 
professors are the non-Christian writers of the day. 


%* Idea of a University, p. 233. Cf. Ward, Newman, i., 369. 








LINES ON WATT’S “HOPE” IN THE TATE 
GALLERY. 


BY M. I. 


Sue is more like despair 

For all of Hope is gone; 

Darkness is everywhere 

Night unto night doth call: 

Silence is over all | 
Where Hope doth hide alone, i 
Between the midnight sky 

And the benighted earth, 

Seeming to have no worth 

A thing cast useless by. 


Upon her broken lute 
There is one slender string, 
Yet is it not quite mute, 
For see, she does her best, 
With her poor head at rest 
Against the shattered thing. 


Ah! but her eyes are blind, 
Bandaged by some kind hand, 
So that she cannot find 

Who made her life forlorn, 
Who bowed her thus in scorn, 
Who did not understand. 


Why did they crush her so 
Blind her and bend her? 
Hush her and hurt her so, 
Till in her misery, 

Yields she her liberty 
Bowed in surrender? 


Yet on the face is peace 

(If you look closer still) 

She does not seek release; 

Placid, in spite of pain, 

Quiet, she bears the strain 

Bows to the higher Will. , 

















LINES ON WATT’S “HOPE” 


Crouching beneath her star, 
(And just because she bends) 
She sees the light afar* 

Under the blinding band, 
Hiding the lower land 

And all its lesser ends. 


What is her history? 

Who has not understood? 
That is Hope’s mystery 
For in her impotence 
Lies her omnipotence, 
Fruitful in solitude. 


Ah! This is Hope, indeed, 

Crushed and all cowering— 
Agony seems her meed 

For Hope in anguish lives, 

Smiling, her tears she gives, 
Pain is her flowering. 


But when shall break the dawn 
And all her lights shall move 
Into the golden morn, 
Patience shall have her way 
Dusk will give place to day; 
Be the night ne’er so long, 
Silence will yield to song; 
Music will ring from lute 
Which in the dark was mute; 
Bandage will fall from eyes, 
Day-star will swiftly rise, 
And in one long surprise 
Hope will be lost in Love. 


1In the original picture one star is in the left hand corner and, because of her 
position, Hope can see it from under her bandage. 










CALIFORNIA’S HEROINE. 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
I. 


=~ HE first description of the Presidio (the military 


Wy ern a) 


be i post) of San Francisco is that given by Captain 
i 


>| 


RI | George Vancouver, the British navigator, who 
ae Sez paid it a visit in 1792, on board his ship the 
| Ore SSee4 Discovery; just a few years before the smoulder- 
ing enmity between England and Spain flamed into open war: 
the decisive war which was settled in England’s favor by 
Nelson at Trafalgar. 

In 1792 Spain was keenly and jealously watching 
England and Russia, both of which empires were casting cov- 
etous looks upon California. In 1776 she had sent Irish officers 
and Spanish gold and arms to George Washington, who was 
facing Lord Howe at Harlem Heights at the very time Don 
Gaspar de Portola, with his sword, and Father Francisco 
Palou, with the Cross, were founding and blessing San Fran- 
cisco, by means of which Spain hoped to make secure its pos- 
sessions on the northern Pacific coast. It was out of no love 
for republicanism or revolution that royal and conservative 
Spain went to Washington’s assistance: it was because she 
expected the Americans to keep the British busy on the Atlan- 
tic, whilst she laid deep and strong her foundations in Cali- 
fornia. It is one of the curious ironies of history that, in so 
doing, Spain, in reality, was helping to build up the power 
that eventually was to enter into possession and enjoyment 
of opulent California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

England, in the person of Vancouver and Russia, at a 
later date, in the person of the Imperial Russian Chamber- 
lain, Nikolai Petrovitch Rezanov, protégé of Catherine IL, 
gravely tried the responsibility of the Spanish Comandante 
Argiiéllo of San Francisco. In the second case, indeed, the 
lonely little outpost at San Francisco became the stage for a 
drama of statesmanship which involved the future destinies 
of Russia, Spain, and the United States. And this drama had 
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for its heroine one whose name shines with pure, mild, radiant 
beauty in the romantic annals of California, Maria Concep- 
cién Argiiéllo, the Comandante’s daughter. 


II. 


Although in 1792, only sixteen years had passed since the 
founding of San Francisco, nearly all the great figures of the 
Conquest of California had passed from the scene. Serra, the 
Apostle of California, was dead; and so was the greatly daring 
Anza, whose march to San Francisco from Sonora across 
mountains and deserts hitherto unknown is one of the greatest 
marches of all history. The great plans of the astute Visitor- 
General, José de Galvez, whose statesmanship planned, if 
Serra’s genius made possible, the founding of California, had 
availed little. The vast and increasing wealth which he had 
expected to flow from California into the coffers of Spain had 
not materialized. Only weak and undermanned military 
posts and languid, feebly struggling civil settlements dotted 
the immense wilderness from San Diego to San Francisco. 
The missions alone were flourishing. 

Thirteen out of the eventual twenty-one missions had thus 
far been established: at San Diego, Carmelo, San Antonio de 
Padua, San Gabriel (near Los Angeles, where one of the civil 
towns had also been planted), San Luis Obispo, San Francisco, 
San Juan Capistrano, Santa Clara, San Buenaventura, Santa 
Barbara, Purisima Concepcion, Santa Cruz, and Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Soledad; and at these the spiritual harvest was 
already abundant, and the material betterment of the Indians 
greatly advancing. 

In Paldu’s account of the founding of the Presidio, he 
states that the enclosed grounds covered a square of ninety- 
two varas each way, which would be about two hundred and 
fifty-two feet, considerably smaller than Vancouver’s later 
estimate; but no doubt the area had been enlarged between 
1776 and 1792. The whole arrangement, says Professor George 
Davidson, who closely studied the matter, was built to face 
north. The chapel was at the south, or higher, inland end of 
the parade ground, and extended into the square and beyond 
the wall. On the east side of the chapel were the quarters of 
the Comandante; on the west, those of the officers. The 
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cuartel, or fort, was near the northeast entrance; the little 
used calabazo, or prison, was on the east side of the entrance, 
the soldier’s guardhouse on the west side. All the buildings 
stood about ten feet from the inner side of the wall. In the 
middle of the square stood the tall flagpole, with Spain’s royal 
banner hanging limply on the foggy days, or briskly whipping 
in the trade winds. The Cross stood near the chapel. About 
the whole parade ground ran a line of trees. At the foot of the 
gentle hill was the beach, and the anchorage, the pozo de los 
marineros. 


Ill. 


Here it was, in the Comandante’s house, that on February 
19, 1791, the year before Vancouver’s visit, was born Maria de 
la Concepcion Marcela Argiiéllo, daughter of Don José Dario 
Argiiéllo, the Comandante of the Presidio, and his wife, Maria 
Ygnacia Moraga, daughter of the military officer in command 
at the founding of San Francisco. A week later the little one 
was borne along the trail to Mission Dolores. In the old 
Book of Baptism there you may today read the entry in the 
handwriting of Father Pedro Benito Cambén, Father Paldu’s 
assistant since the founding of San Francisco, at which, too, 
he had been present. 

“Concha,” vr “Conchita,” she was called, as she played 
with the other children, or sat with them at catechism or 
knelt in church—a merry, spirited child, one with the others 
in games or frolic, though set somewhat apart by the fact that 
she was the Comandante’s daughter. 

However, it was not the accidental fact that she was the 
Comandante’s daughter that was to place Conchita immortally 
apart from the other little ones. That which separated her 
from her companions was something that had nothing to 
do with rank or state; it was something more mysterious than 
social caste. Conchita was different, and her fate was to be 
different, because to her there had been given the magic of 
a distinctive and powerful personality, and the dolorous dower 
of beauty. 


IV. 


If the coming of Captain Vancouver in the first year of 
Conchita’s life marked one of the great anxieties of her father, 
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and of the other Spanish officials, namely, the dread of the 
English, a greater source of similar anxiety was emphasized 
in her fifteenth year, when a Russian ship dropped anchor at 
the Presidio. For many ominous signs of the times were mul- 
tiplying to prove that Russia was stretching out her mighty 
arms toward California, and Russia could reach the Pacific 
coasts through Siberia much more directly than England could 
sail its ships from the other side of the world. 

On board that Russian ship, the Juno, was the Imperial 
Russian Chamberlain, Nikolai Petrovitch Rezanov, protégé of 
Catherine II., who had given up the life of the court on the 
death of his wife to throw himself into active, adventurous 
labors for the development of his country. A man of ardent 
imagination, of exceptional temperament, he had with a truly 
Slavic thoroughness made his patriotism a passion. 

When first he turned from the life of the court to follow a 
greater adventure, he formed a plan to secure trade conces- 
sions for Russia from Japan, and in 1803-4 he was sent to the 
Mikado’s court as ambassador extraordinary. But the hour of 
Japan’s world-destiny had not yet struck (it was awaiting the 
coming of the American, Perry, half a century later), and 
Rezanov was forced to retire from the smiling, yet imper- 
turbably reserved Mikado, his heart full of wrath, and vow- 
ing terrible revenge. Rezanov wrote in a highly fevered strain 
to the Czar that he was “eager to destroy settlements, to drive 
the Japanese from Sakhalin Island, to frighten them away 
from the whole coast, and break up their fisheries, and to de- 
prive 200,000 people of food, which will force them all the 
more to open their ports. . . ” 

Apparently, however, his headlong plans for revenging 
his rebuff did not meet with approval in Russia. 


¥. 


After many adventures he decided upon the bold purpose 
of seizing part of California for Russia. Early in March the 
Imperial Chamberlain sailed from Sitka, accompanied by a 
suite among whom was the chronicler of the voyage, Langs- 
dorff, the botanist; and after a tempestuous voyage, the crew 
sorely stricken with scurvy, he reached San Francisco a month 
later. “With pale and emaciated faces,” wrote Rezanov to the 
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Russian Minister of Commerce, “we came to San Francisco 
Bay and anchored outside (at first) because of the fog... As 
a refusal to enter meant to perish at sea, I resolved, at the risk 
of two or three cannon-balls, to run straight for the fort at the 
entrance.” 

So, through the dispersing drifts of the sea-fog, in through 
the Golden Gate, came the brig, Rezanov on the poop, sailors 
and soldiers alert about him, straining their eyes for the flash 
of a gun from San Joaquin Battery, and at last rounding to and 
dropping anchor opposite the Presidio. 

In the Presidio there was a great stir of excitement. Ad- 
vices from Madrid had long ago warned Comandante Argiiéllo 
of the probable visit of the Russians. The ship, Nadesha, and 
its consort, the Neva, were expected, but not the Juno. Orders 
had been given from Monterey, where José Joaquin Arillaga 
was Governor, to treat the Russians hospitably—but most cir- 
cumspectly. 

However, the Comandante was not at San Francisco when 
the Juno arrived. Luis Argiiéllo, his young son, was in tem- 
porary command. Eagerly did his bevy of bright-eyed sisters, 
among whom Concepcion was the leader, watch Don Luis; 
laughingly, yet a little awed, too, by his air of dignity, as he 
buckled on his sword and prepared to meet the strangers. 
No such great event as this had occurred within the memory 
of the Argiiéllo family. The excitement in the big house was 
communicated to all the houses about the plaza, from which 
the young people, and the old, poured forth, running about for 
good positions of observation, as the Juno lowered a boat 
and a party left its side to come ashore. Rezanov was in the 
stern-sheets of the boat. Luis Argiiéllo, a sergeant and a file 
of musketeers behind him, courteously advanced to meet the 
tall, distinguished looking stranger. 

Argiiéllo’s first inquiry was whether the ship was the ex- 
pected Nadesha or the Neva, to which Rezanov, well aware 
that the Spaniards were apprehensive of the Russian purposes, 
adroitly replied that the vessels mentioned had been recalled 
to Russia, but that he, Rezanov, “had been entrusted by my 
royal master, the Czar, with command over all his American 
possessions, and in this capacity had resolved to visit the Gov- 
ernor of California to consult with him regarding the mutual 
interests of the Spanish and the Russian colonies.” 
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“But His Excellency, the Governor, is at Monterey,” re- 
plied Don Luis Argiiéllo. 

Rezanov smilingly bowed, replying that Monterey was, 
as a matter of fact, his destination, but that contrary winds 
had baffled him and he had, therefore, stopped at San Fran- 
cisco, where he trusted that “His Excellency, the commander, 
would be graciously pleased to permit him to remain while 
he wrote to Governor Arillaga of his purpose to visit him.” 

Young Don Luis told Rezanov how matters stood; that it 
was his father who was commander, but that he, Don Luis, 
felt sure the required permission would have been readily 
granted if he had been there; so, he concluded, acting in his 
father’s stead, he would be most happy to extend the hospi- 
tality of San Francisco to the Chamberlain of that mighty 
monarch, the Czar. 

Rezanov was a fully experienced courtier and man of the 
world, as well as a romantic adventurer, and he did not fail 
to notice the impression he had made upon the young Span- 
iard. He warmly accepted the invitation, and the party pro- 
ceeded to the Comandante’s house. 

Dofia Conchita stood, with her sisters, within the door- 
way to do the honors of the home, her mother being absent 
with the Comandante. She was then fifteen years old, and 
through the length and breadth of California she was known 
as the most beautiful of women in a land where beauty was 
the natural dower of all. Langsdorff, Rezanov’s companion, 
the sedate and careful botanist, has left us a description of 
Conchita, which though somewhat formal and conventional 
in its phrasing, nevertheless testifies to the deep impression 
_ She made upon him. She was “lively and animated,” says 
the man of science, “with sparkling, lovely, inspiring eyes, 
beautiful teeth, pleasing and expressive features, a fine form, 
and a thousand other charms, yet was she perfectly simple 
and artless—‘the heavenly dawn in one drop of dew’—a beauty 
of a type to be found, though not frequently, in Italy, Spain 
and Portugal.” In Langsdorff’s phrases you catch the same 
note which rings through all the legends, all the memories re- 
tained so vividly, of Concepcion Argiiéllo, and which those 
who knew her in her old age repeat with full accord, namely, 
the note of a great vitality, of an energetic personality, of -a 
dynamic character—the perilous gift of strong life. 
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The room into which Don Luis Argiiéllo led the Chamber- 
lain, just within the portals of which stood Concepcion and 
her sisters, was as rude as a medizval castle apartment. 

But Rezanov paid scant attention to the chamber; his 
gaze was fixed upon Concepcién, whose wide, shining eyes 
met his as he entered. They needed no words, such as Don 
Luis now spoke, of conventional introduction, though all due 
forms were scrupulously celebrated—they knew each other at 
once; knew each other with an instant intimacy; knew each 
other with that knowledge which only comes to those whose 
souls communicate through the channel of the eyes. 


VI. 


Concepcion was one of those who are born to love greatly. 
Every event, every scrap of legend that survives of her story, 
testifies to the fact. 

Many a time she had heard, if not beneath her own win- 
dow, yet somewhere in the Plaza, that song in which the cava- 
liers of California recorded their passion: 


So still and calm the night is, 
The very wind’s asleep; 

Thy heart’s so tender sentinel 
His watch and ward doth keep. 

And on the wings of zephyrs soft 
That wander how they will, 

To thee, O woman fair, to thee 
My prayers go fluttering still. 


She knew she could give complete answer to the pleading, 
were it addressed to her heart by the one who could stir that 
heart, but in her dreams—ardent, and unbounded by the nar- 
row horizons that kept within the limits of the known and the 
usual the dreams of her companions—Concepcion went far 
beyond what the young cavaliers of California could offer her, 
and yearned toward a greater and more wonderful romance 
than what was possible among her companions. What this 
love should be, in what form this marvelous romance would 
appear, were mysteries; all she was certain of was that only 
in those mysteries could she find what her heart longed for— 
“the heart’s love in her heart,” which yearned in the song of 
the serenaders. 
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And now it had come, this love, this high romance; its 
signal flaming in the eyes of Rezanov, the stranger out of the 
sea; out of the vast unknown world beyond California. 


VII. 


Rezanov wrote his letter to Governor Arillaga. The 
diplomatic Arillaga did not want Rezanov to see more of the 
country than could be helped, so he sent back word that he 
“would do himself the honor of meeting so distinguished a 
guest at the port of his arrival.” 

But it was not until April 17th that the Governor reached 
San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, Rezanov had not let the time hang heavy on 
his hands. In a letter written to the Russian Minister of Com- 
merce, he several times refers to Concepcién, adopting the 
half-amused tone of a courtier becoming confidential at long 
distance concerning an affair of the heart; a tone, however, 
which only half disguised the very serious nature of his sud- 
den and enduring passion. 

Day by day the communication established between the 
Chamberlain of the Czar and the Californian girl by their first 
exchange of looks, became stronger and deeper. 

Governor Arillaga came at last, and, on the following day 
arrived Comandante José Argiiélla, who at once assumed the 
leadership in affairs, and invited Rezanov to meet the Gov- 
ernor at dinner in his house. It was at this meeting that the 
Chamberlain diplomatically explained the nature of his mis- 
sion, never hinting, naturally, at the deeper plan of Russian 
conquest which he had so long brooded over in the depths of 
‘his ambitious and passionate heart. 

“The day following my interview with Governor Aril- 
laga,” Rezanov wrote to the Russian Minister of Commerce, 
“I learned from a devoted friend in the house of Argiiéllo, 
word for word, what had been said after my departure.” 

This devoted friend, of course, was Concha. Finding in 
her, young as she was, and a child of the very ends of the earth, 
an intelligence of great force, rendered still more energetic by 
the fire of her awakening heart, Rezanov had confided to Concha 
something of the project which now was usurping in his mind 
the place of his first predatory plan of conquest—the project 
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of an alliance between Russia and Spain for the development 
of trade between California and the Siberian settlements, and 
the friendly expansion of Russian territory into the domains 
north of the Spanish settlements. Concha took fire at the 
thought. She prayed for its success in the chapel of the 
Presidio. She listened to every word exchanged between the 
Governor and her father that bore upon Rezanov. 

Governor Arillaga, meanwhile, sorely troubled by the 
responsibility of this epochal event in the placid history of his 
incumbency, during which the golden period of California’s 
pastoral romance rose to its serenest height of peace and se- 
clusion, delayed his answer to Rezanov’s proposal from day 
to day. Rezanov did not press for the answer until he made 
sure of what mattered to him now more than the outcome of 
his diplomacy—Concepcion’s heart. 

Meanwhile, the unemotional historian of that voyage of 
love and adventure and statescraft, the stolid botanist, Langs- 
dorff, not having Rezanov’s source of occupation, made jour- 
neys to the nearby missions; and some of the mission friars 
came to San Francisco to see the strangers. Rezanov was in- 
vited to dine with the Fathers, and distributed presents among 
them to gain their good will. 

Governor Arillaga, however, still maintained discreet 
silence. “You have accustomed us to your company,” he told 
Rezanov, “and I can assure you”—with a kindly and meaning- 
ful smile—“that the good family of my friend, Argiiéllo, prize 
highly the satisfaction of seeing you at their home, and sin- 
cerely admire you.” But soon even the attractions of his court- 
ship could not blind Rezanov to the necessity of bringing his 
mission to a definite issue. 

Again, and now more insistently, he took up the matter 
with Governor Arillaga, and the latter frankly confessed (as 
Rezanov wrote back to Russia) that the Spanish authorities 
feared Russia above all other powers. 

“Ah, but Russia would not take California as a gift; it 
would cost too much to maintain it,” the astute Chamberlain 
declared. “Moreover, Russia has in Siberia an inexhaustible 
treasure in its furs.” 

Rezanov knew how well the fears of the Governor were 
founded in fact; for he himself had written from Sitka to his 
government concerning his own plans to seize Californian ter- 
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ritory: “Our American possessions will know no more of 
famine; Kamchatka and Okhotsk can be supplied with bread. 
. .. When our trade with California is fully organized we 
can settle Chinese laborers there... The Spaniards only 
turned their attention to California after 1760, and by the 
enterprise of the missionaries alone this fine body of land was 
incorporated. Even now there is an unoccupied interval fully 
as rich and very necessary to us, and if we let it escape from 
us, what will posterity say? I, at least, shall not be arraigned 
before it...” And he strongly urged the occupation of the 
northern portion of California, together with a “gradual ad- 
vance southward to the port of San Francisco as the boundary 
line of California,” Russia to maintain its sovereignty to the 
north. 

But now the more feasible plan, to Rezanov’s softened 
heart, was a friendly alliance; a union of good will and mutual 
interests between Russia and Spain, between north and south, 
between strength and charm—in a word, a union the symbol 
and the seal of which should be his own marriage to Con- 
cepcion. 

And he wrote to the Minister of Commerce, still maintain- 
ing the man-of-the-world tone in which he chronicled this love 
affair, which entered so intimately into high diplomacy the 
consequences of which on the course of American history, had 
it gone through according to Rezanov’s intention, would have 
been of primary importance: 


Seeing that my situation was not improving, expecting 
every day that some misunderstanding would arise, and 
having but little confidence in my own (ship’s) people, I 
resolved to change my politeness for a serious tone. Fi- 
nally, I imperceptibly created in Dofia Concepcién an im- 
patience to hear something serious from me... which 
caused me to ask for her hand, to which she consented. My 
proposal created consternation in her parents, who had 
been reared in fanaticism. The difference in religion and 
the prospective separation from their daughter made it a 
terrible blow to them. They ran to the missionaries, who 
did not know what to do; they hustled poor Concepcién 
to church, confessed her, and urged her to refuse me, but 
her resolution finally overcame them all. The holy Fathers 
appealed to the decision of the throne of Rome, and if I 
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could not accomplish my nuptials, I had at least the pre- 
liminary act performed, the marriage contract drawn up, 
and forced them to betroth us. 


VIII. 


In truth, there was a great clash of opposing wills, of out- 
raged prejudices and settled ideas violently jolted, in the house 
of the Comandante and throughout the Presidio and the Mis- 
sion of San Francisco. Rezanov was a member of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia, which was in age-old schism from the 
See of Rome, a marriage between a daughter of the true 
Church and a schismatic without the express consent of the 
Papal authorities, was, to Father Paléu and his fellow friars, 
unthinkable. Nor from this view could the willing obedience 
of Concepcién falter; for if there is one fact which above all 
others is abundantly testified to throughout all the records and 
the traditions, that fact is the true religious faith and living 
loyalty of Concepcion. From her earliest childhood she had 
been a devout soul—unsentimental and firm, but ardent. One 
of the most charming of the traditional tales is to the effect 
that the gay and whole-souled Concha, as a child, was one day 
caught dancing in the joy of her heart before the shrine of the 
Virgin; even as in old France, according to the legend, the 
juggler performed his tricks in honor of his heavenly Lady. 

Concepcién would have sacrificed her love for Rezanov 
if obedience to duty had required it, and Rezanov, knowing 
the value of loyalty, was the first to approve her firmness. 
He, too, would do his part, and do it gladly. He would return 
to Russia, make his way across Siberia to the court of the 
Czar, and secure his own sovereign’s consent, and then he 
would go to Rome, and obtain the dispensation from the Holy 
Father. After that, he would proceed to Madrid as Russian 
envoy and effect a binding and lasting treaty of friendship and 
commerce; then for California, via Mexico, and on to San 
Francisco, where the marriage with Concepcidn would bind 
and seal the treaty signed in Madrid and St. Petersburg! 

Such was the great dream of Rezanov! And now his 
immediate mission was accomplished. The betrothal was 
signed between the Chamberlain and the Comandante’s daugh- 
ter. The friars were assured of the Russian’s honorable design 
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and intention of seeking the benignant grace of the Holy Father 
of Christendom. The house of Argiiéllo was bright with the 
pride of the high alliance. Everybody now smiled upon Reza- 
nov, and on May 21st the Juno, laden with flour, pease, beans, 
and maize, sailed out through the Golden Gate. Rezanov, 
standing on the poop, ordered a salute of seven guns, to which 
the Comandante, not to be outdone, ordered with true Spanish 
courtesy, nine in return. Governor Arillaga and the Comand- 
ante and Luis Argiiéllo and Concepcion and her sisters stood 
on the wall of the fort, waving their handkerchiefs and watch- 
ing the ship as it slipped out into the fog that spread its gray 
and sombre mystery over that departure. 

But, even before the others had turned from the sea, Con- 
cepcién slipped away and entered the little church to do all 
that now she could do to aid her lover, which was to pray for 
him; to pray that his tremendous journey across the wilds of 
Siberia, to St. Petersburg and Rome and Madrid, and back 
across the wide world to San Francisco might be safe and 
speedy. 

IX. 


So began her waiting. .. Bret Harte has etched that pic- 
ture in his ballad: 


Looking seaward, o’er the sand-hills stands the fortress old and 
quaint, 
By the San Francisco frairs lifted to their patron saint. . . 
Long beside the deep embrasures, where the brazen cannon are, 
Did they wait the promised bridegroom and the answer of the 
Czar; 
Day by day on wall and bastion beat the hollow, empty breeze— 
Day by day the sunlight glittered on the vacant, smiling seas; 
Week by week the near hills whitened in their dusty leather 
cloaks, 
Week by week the far hills darkened from the fringing plain of 
oaks. 
Till the rains came, and far breaking, on the fierce southwester 
tost, 
Dashed the whole long coast with color, and then vanished and 
were lost. 
So each year the seasons shifted—wet and warm and drear and 
dry; 
Half a year of clouds and flowers, half a year of dust and sky. 
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Still it brought no ship or message—brought no tidings ill or meet, 

For the statesmanlike Commander, for the daughter fair and 
sweet. 

Still she heard the varying message, voiceless to all ears beside: 

“He will come,” the flowers whispered; “Come no more,” the dry 
hills sighed.” 


And Rezanov did not come .. . he never came. 

Reaching Kamchatka in September, he set forth at once 
for St. Petersburg. Attacked by a fever during the time he 
was at Kamchatka, he was urged to wait till he was stronger, 
but he would not wait, and on horseback, swaying in the 
saddle, he set forth. He struggled onwards for six months 
through that tremendous journey, but a fall from his horse 
so lessened what strength the fever had spared, that the iron 
Chamberlain was broken, and at Krasnoyarsk, a little town far 
away from St. Petersburg, he died on March 1, 1807. Langs- 
dorff, his former companion in the Juno, visited the tomb, 
which, he records, was fashioned like an altar. In the opinion 
of the scientist, Rezanov would have “unhestitatingly sacri- 
ficed himself in marriage with the daughter of Argiiéllo.” 

But it was the daughter of Argiiéllo who was sacrificed— 
on the altar, not of marriage, but of that lonely tomb in the 
wilderness. 

She waited thirty-five years for word from her lover, or 
for any least item of news from or about him; and every voice 
that comes down to us out of the past, having any claim upon 
our respect or belief, unanimously testifies that she waited in 
absolute, unwavering faith. Rezanov had given his word to 
her, and no doubt could be allowed to enter her heart. Fifteen 
years old when she plighted her word, unquestionably the most 
beautiful woman in California, ardent and keenly alive, 
famous throughout the length and breadth of the Spanish pos- 
sessions as the news spread of her solemn betrothal to the 
Chamberlain of the Czar, upon which betrothal such high af- 
fairs of national destiny depended—Concepcién was to know 
strange pain and strange trouble of heart and soul as one year 
passed, and three; and three and thirty. Rezanov had loved 
her; Rezanov was a true man; therefore, he would return, or 
else he was dead and could not return; something had hap- 
pened out in the great world veiled by the sombre fog beyond 
the Golden Gate, and some day, somehow, she would know. . . 
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X. 


Meanwhile, her love awaited him; a love that was warmed 
and animated by the other love which Concepcion had always 
cherished, her love of God, the Source of all true love. More 
than ever, now, as the time went on, and still the fog by the 
Golden Gate was unparted by a Russian sail, did she spend 
long hours in prayer before the altar. Faith is the soul of 
prayer, its principle of life, and Concepcién’s human love be- 
came a living, constant, unfaltering act of faith; and more and 
more it merged with, though it was not as yet wholly swal- 
lowed up by, her love of God. 

For it is not true, as certain mistaken versions of the story 
run, that Concepcién became, at last, a recluse—a runaway 
from life—in order to hide her sorrow and her broken heart 
beneath the habit of the nun. This mistake is based largely 
upon the fact that she was, for many years, a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. But this did not make her a nun. 
Concepcion became a nun, it is true, but not until after the 
coming of Sir George Simpson in 1842 with the news of the 
death of Rezanov. 

This English traveler—an official of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany—had visited the tomb of the dead lover, and in Santa 
Barbara he told the story he had learned from the reading 
of Langsdorff’s book, which book had not yet reached 
California, and thus the news at last reached Concepcidn of 
the death of Rezanov. In Bret Harte’s poem, this message is 
made to reach Concepcién most dramatically (though falsely) 
at a banquet at Monterey, where, according to the ballad— 


Far and near the people gathered to the costly banquet set, 
And exchanged congratulations with the English baronet; 


Till, the formal speeches ended, and amidst the laugh and wine, 
Some one spoke of Concha’s lover—heedless of the warning sign. 


Quickly then cried Sir George Simpson, “Speak no ill of him, I 
pray! 

He is dead. He died, poor fellow, forty years ago this day. 

Died while speeding home to Russia, falling from a fractious 
horse; 

Left a sweetheart, too, they tell me. Married, I suppose, of” 

course!” 
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“Lives she yet?” A deathlike silence fell on banquet guests, and 


hall, 
And a trembling figure rising fixed the awestruck gaze of all, 


Two black eyes in darkened orbits gleamed beneath the nun’s 
white hood; 
Black serge hid the wasted figure, bowed and stricken where it 
stood. 


“Lives she yet?” Sir George repeated. All were hushed as Concha 


drew 
Closer yet her nun’s attire. “Sefior, pardon, she died, too!” 

But the facts are better than the fancy. Concha did not 
die, but lived, and her loyalty was greater than the poet gave 
her credit for when he had prematurely clothed her in the 
white robe of the Dominican Order, which she did not join 
until many years after her meeting with Sir George Simpson. 
And, indeed, I think that Concepcién would never have become 
a nun unless she had heard the definite news of Rezanov’s 
death. She had plighted her troth; therefore, she belonged 
to her lover until death did them part. As a matter of fact, it 
was at Santa Barbara and not at Monterey, and in social inter- 
course, not at a banquet board, that Concepcion heard of the 
death of Rezanov. “Strange to say,” says Sir George Simpson, 
referring to her ignorance of the death of Rezanov, “she knew 
it not till we mentioned it to her. . . This circumstance might 
in some measure be explained by the fact that Langsdorff’s 
work was not published before 1814, but even then, in any 
country than California, a lady who was still young would 
surely have seen a book, which, besides detailing the grand 
incident of her life, presented so gratifying a picture of her 
charms.” 

It was not until ten years after Sir George Simpson brought 
his tragic tidings that Concepcion became a nun. It was not 
until then that she had the opportunity to become a nun; in 
California. For it was in 1851 that the Dominican Order en- 
tered California, establishing the first convent and academy 
for girls at Monterey, and the first novice to enter the convent, 
the first woman to join a religious order in California was 
Maria Concepcién Argiiéllo, who received the white habit of 
St. Dominic at the hands of Bishop Alemany on April 11, 1851, 
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taking the name of Sister Maria Dominica. She pronounced 
the perpetual vows a year later. In 1854 she went to Benicia 
when the convent was transferred. 


XI. 


There are those living who yet remember Concepcion, and 
from one of these, Mrs. Katherine Den Bell, the daughter of 
Dr. Nicholas Den, one of the early American residents of 
Santa Barbara, I am indebted for vivid reminiscences of that 
valiant and faithful soul, souvenirs related in letters from Mrs. 
Bell to my friend, that champion of California, John F. 
Davis. 

“The treasure house of my childhood memories holds 
nothing lovelier than those that twine around the ‘Beata’s’ his- 
toric name. They bring bursts of spring into my heart. I 
learned my prayers at her knees; have cried and laughed in 
her arms, threaded her needle, fixed and unfixed her ‘almoha- 
dilla’—sewing-box. And many a time, I remember waking 
as the Mission bells sang the Alta to find her sweet pale face 
bending over me, signing my forehead with the cross and whis- 
pering her oft-repeated blessing: ‘Dios te haga una santita’ 
(‘God make thee a little saint’). 

“TI shall know her in Heaven by her tender caressing voice. 
God’s Angels cannot teach a purer standard, nor bring us a 
brighter, sweeter fancy than that of Concepcidn’s life-long 
faithfulness to her girlhood lover. . . 

“I cannot search far enough into the past to miss the dear 
beloved Beata from my childhood’s dreams and memories. 
Don’t infer from my ‘threading her needles’ that she wore 
glasses. The ‘needle threading’ was a sort of entertainment 
when she was caring for the church and altar linen. If any 
seams were ripped, I picked the threads carefully, putting 
them aside to be burned, because the vestments had done serv- 
ice before the Great God’s Altar. If sewing was being done, 
I kept two or three needles threaded on the almohadilla until 
I was tired out. With all her tenderness, loveliness and be- 
nignity, Concepcién was no ‘milk and water’ woman—her 
standard, all around, was too lofty. Humble and unobtrusive, 
when the right was in question she stood by her colors un- 
flinching as the martyrs of old. No fear of misconstruction 
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would daunt her. Such a wonderful blending of mercy and 
justice! Tenderness and fortitude! I often parallel her char- 
acter with that of the beautiful Queen Esther. Doing for the 
sake of others, to go unbidden into the king’s presence, yet 
fainting at his frown. She was intensely human. . . 

“She is such a glowing, radiant memory, it seems as if 
the sacred fire should be burning its brightest when her name 
is indelibly traced! Not an atom of the fragrance of its 
beauty, its purity, tenderness and fealty must be lost.” 


Six years only did Concepcion live as a nun; but from all 
that we have learned of her puissant and valorous spirit, we 
may feel sure that she did not lag or languish in that sus- 
taining and creative work which the Holy Women of the 
Church carry on through all the ages since the Divine Son of 
God took flesh and dwelt among us—that spiritual work of 
intercession and of self-sacrifice which is the energizing ele- 
ment of many a work and many a life seen and admired of 
the world, which yet does not understand nor admire the 
greater work, the greater life, of the nun. 


So passed Maria Concepcién Marcela Argiiélla from the 
world; and so, on Christmas Eve, 1857, passed Sister Maria 
Dominica in the Convent of St. Catherine of Siena, Benicia, 
California. 




















AN APOSTLE OF UNITY. 
BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL. 


A SWIFTLY delivered wound in the great ship’s 
i vitals; a lurch; a slanting deck; an earnest priest 
urging his fellow-pessengers to calmness; baptism 
of death in the dancing waves touched with the 
springtime sun; quiet once more upon the sea; 
and all is over. 

In the early days of May, 1915, I was entertained at the 
home of a genial and cultivated priest, pastor of a suburban 
parish in the middle West. When the time came to say good- 
bye, my host remarked laughingly: “You have had a distin- 
guished predecessor in the person of Father Maturin, who oc- 
cupied the guest room just before your coming. He has sailed 
for England by now.” The morning after my return home I 
opened the daily paper to learn that he was among those who 
had perished on the ill-fated Lusitania. Afterwards, so we 
read, his body was recovered and taken to England for burial. 
It was strangely coincidental that he, an Irishman, the circum- 
stances of whose life had led him half over the world, should 
have met death within sight of the land of his birth. 

Father Maturin’s name had sounded in my ears almost 
since childhood; sometimes pronounced with regretful affec- 
tion, sometimes with an implication of mysterious, baffling 
change in the man after his “going to Rome;” latterly, with un- 
grudging admiration by the co-religionists of his later years, 
who valued him for what he really was: a deeply spiritual 
priest, whose passion for synthetic and sympathetic treatment 
of certain vexed questions was coupled with a fervid love of 
souls. To those reared in the advanced school of Anglicanism 
his name was a watchword. To those who followed him into 
the Church, he continued to shine as a beacon light. To the 
others, who never came farther than the temple porch, he 
served as a melancholy example of misdirected energy, a man, 
moreover, whom, they maintained sadly, “Rome never appre-- 
ciated.” 
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It was at St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, in 
the late nineties, that my adolescent mind, quick to take on 
new impressions, to absorb new ideas, came into contact with 
Catholic truth. The early struggles at St. Clement’s form a 
story all by itself. It is sufficient to observe here that the 
parish still bore the impress of Father Maturin’s virile person- 
ality. Hither he had come in 1876, as head of the little band 
of “Cowley Fathers,” and here he remained for a decade. 
People in 1896 and 1897 were still talking of the sermons he 
had preached and the missions he had given. They were still 
relating how the men who came to his Sunday afternoon con- 
ferences stood in a line that reached almost to the street, un- 
able to gain admittance. When, in 1897, word came that he 
had been received into the Church, in England, it was not 
alone St. Clement’s that was interested; it might have been said 
with truth that “the whole city was moved.” 

Later, during five happy years spent as a student of theol- 
ogy in an Anglican seminary, I sat at the feet of a teacher 
who in his own youth had fallen under Maturin’s spell. To 
him he had made his first confession, and to him he had gone 
with his problems. On the wall of our classroom hung an 
engraving of John Henry Newman, and it may well be that 
Newman and Maturin, strikingly similar in some respects, 
had a hand in leading a goodly number of us to the happy 
haven of the True Fold. 

Born in 1847, Basil William Maturin was in the prime of 
his powers when he became a Catholic. Like many of those 
earlier ones who were leaders in the Oxford Movement, his 
position was a tacit rebuke to inherited prejudice. In his case 
the inheritance was Irish Protestant and Huguenot, and to this 
combined French and Celtic strain he owed much, by way of 
eloquence, personal magnetism and impetuousness. His father 
was vicar of Grangegorman, Ireland, and young Maturin was 
ordained while in the early twenties. Feeling called to a 
stricter life than that of the average Church of England clergy- 
man, he joined, in 1873, the recently organized Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, known colloquially then, as now, as the 
“Cowley Fathers.” With them his lot was to be cast for very 
nearly the quarter of a century. 

The years, 1850-1890, roughly speaking, marked the high 
tide of the Oxford Movement. It was the period that produced 
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the men who were to direct it into definite channels; the period 
that gave it Pusey, Church, Liddon, Lowder, and Wain- 
wright. The whole English-speaking world, these pro- 
tagonists declared in their enthusiasm, was to hear and 
heed the message of a Church of England arising from dust 
and ashes to a place among the spiritually great ones of the 
earth. 

It is not difficult to picture the abandon with which such 
a modern Chrysostom as Maturin must have thrown himself 
into the work. Sent here and there by his community, his 
name became familiar to Anglicans everywhere; in Great Brit- 
ain, in America, in South Africa. His preaching, brilliant and 
forceful, filled churches wherever he went. 

His valued friend of both Anglican and Catholic days, 
Dom Leonard Sargent, in a paper contributed to the London 
Tablet of May 22, 1915, under the title, “Some Recollections of 
Father Maturin,” has given us an interesting portrait of Ma- 
turin in his youth, soon after his coming to America. The 
description is of the “slender figure of a young man, clad in 
the habit of a Cowley Father, an austere face, so it seemed, 
and a piercing eye—something about the whole appearance 
that quite marked him out from the surrounding company 
and left upon my mind the impression that a Van Dyck paint- 
ing might give if set against a group of chromos.” 

Father Maturin was, indeed, set apart from others, a per- 
sonality that eluded analysis. In him the balanced judgment 
of the Briton, the imagination of the Celt, and the delicate 
perception of the Frenchman effected a singular and powerful 
amalgam. It was once said of him that “in Father Maturin 
you had a mind with all the elements of a potential catas- 
trophe.” Commenting upon his exceedingly human traits, 
The Tablet, in a review of his life and work, published edi- 
torially immediately after his death, quoted his own amusing 
self-characterization: “I am full of prejudice.” Offsetting this 
was a genuine and touching affection for the members of his 
family. One of the causes of his pleasure over the appoint- 
ment as Catholic Chaplain at Oxford in 1913, lay in the fact 
that he should then be near his sister, who was superior in an | 
Anglican convent in that city. As illustrative of his delightful 
spirit of camaraderie, Dom Sargent speaks of the joy with 
which the young novices at Downside were wont to gather 
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about him during his brief stay in the famous Benedictine 
house, to listen to his ghost stories. Neither was he lacking 
in native wit, though sometimes, after the Hibernian model, 
it was of a deliciously unconscious sort. A friend of those now 
far distant St. Clement’s days used to relate with keen relish 
how on one occasion, when preaching upon the Prodigal Son, 
Maturin leaned over the edge of the pulpit and exclaimed in 
moving tones: “Think, my brethren, think of the calf that the 
poor old father had been fattening through the long, long 
years!” 

It was generally felt by his admirers that Father Ma- 
turin’s appointment to Oxford was a matter of congratulation, 
for the University quite as much as for himself. Had he been 
spared, he might have accomplished a great work there. As 
it was, the War came the following year and in a short time 
the sons of Oxford were attending a school of very different 
sort. 

To say that there are few men whose work stands the 
test of time is to state a fact as perennially truthful as it is 
obvious. It is hard, certainly, in the case of versatile and 
highly endowed personalities, to isolate qualities of essential 
greatness. However, it seems not too much to say that in sweet 
reasonableness and in cogency of argument Father Maturin’s 
apologetic, especially as preserved in his Price of Unity, is in 
a class by itself. Like Newman, he was able, without sacri- 
ficing an iota of principle, to throw himself so completely 
into the feelings and convictions of others, as to draw down 
upon him the misunderstanding of men of different mold. 
Unlike Newman, this misunderstanding was confined, so far 
as I am aware, to members of the body he had left; it did not 
obtain among Catholics. 

One heard it said constantly by Anglicans—one still hears 
it said occasionally—that Maturin was disillusioned, disap- 
pointed, after coming into the Church. I have heard the 
charge made repeatedly, but I have never seen proof of it pro- 
duced. One might have supposed the concluding passage in 
The Price of Unity—a passage by the way worthy of rank- 
ing with portions of the Apologia—would have laid that 
ghost forever. In alluding to this curious rumor, Dom Sargent 
says: “I told him of this one night in England several years 
ago. He was surprised, and said so. Then he asked: ‘Who 
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gave them authority to say that? It’s false, for I never re- 
gretted the step once it was taken,’ and he added, with his 
quick, impatient manner: ‘I suppose, because I have never 
attacked the Anglican Church, or made sport of Anglican no- 
tions, or went about laying traps for converts, they think I’m 
unsettled, but I am not, and never was.’” 

It is impossible to think of that valiant man of God as 
dead. He lives and speaks in his spiritual children and in his 
writings, which will bear re-reading at this time when there is 
acute need of differentiation between the true and the false 
in current concepts of Christian unity. He himself was all 
life, a vital principle embodied in the flesh. Preaching at the 
Requiem held at Oxford at the time of his death from the text, 
“Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee upon the waters,” 
the Abbot Vonier, of Buckfast, said: “Everything in Father 
Maturin’s mind was life; his thoughts were life; his face was 
life; his speech, we all know, was a very luxuriousness of life. 
In fact, life was the only law of that peerless eloquence of his. 
The hard-and-fast things of Catholicism were to him like the 
hard-and-fast things of the human organism—those solid parts 
of the human body we call the bones, which are the indis- 
pensable elements of all movement and agility, and which 
give the human organism its power of resilience.” 

Resiliency of expression, if we may be permitted the term, 
is one of Father Maturin’s strongly defined characteristics, 
stamping his work with a trademark peculiarly its own. Self- 
Knowledge and Self-Discipline is as shrewd a psychology of 
the spirit as any the past two decades have given us. It wastes 
no time in sporting upon the surface, but delves down to life’s 
very roots and brings up those ugly, misshapen things that, 
even in our most analytical moments, we shrink from exposing 
to view. 

The soul is taken forward step by step from the in- 
itial stage of self-knowledge, on through the discipline of will, 
mind, affections and body, into that higher area where it is 
prepared for the vision of God Himself. Commonplaces are 
exalted. Such an everyday exercise as self-examination is in- 
vested with dignity and power. We are shown new vistas, 
conducted to new heights. On one side there is “some strong 
motive or passion or ambition standing like a draped form 
whose expression we cannot catch, in the very council cham- 
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ber of the soul;” on the other, “the Presence of One Who real- 
izes all our noblest, often our forgotten, ideals.” 

The note of growth, of constructiveness, is sounded again 
and again. Hence the difference between heathen and Chris- 
tian asceticism: “Heathen asceticism would get rid of the body 
as an enemy to be hated; Christian asceticism would but train 
it for its glorious life in Heaven.” So, too, with the apparently 
conflicting principles of life and death: “Death is not all 
darkness, nor life all light. The light of life illuminates and 
warms the pallor of death.” Again, “In every act of dying 
(i. e., mortification) we must gaze into the tomb with the 
Magdalene till we see it transformed by the vision of life and 
beauty that lies beyond it and shines through it.” 

It is a difficult matter to treat of the deep things of the 
spirit and at the same time to keep well within the range of 
the reader’s personal experience. Yet Father Maturin man- 
ages this with rare artistry. He knows full well of those ele- 
mental passions with which many a soul is called to wage 
daily battle, passions that “lift it to the heavens and cast it 
down to hell.” He knows, too, the solitariness of the conflict, 
that “it is behind the veil in the silent world of thought that 
life’s greatest battles have to be fought and lost or won, with 
no human eye to witness, no voice to cheer or encourage.” 

But in the philosophy of this skilled director of souls there 
is no room for the morbid or the neurasthenic. “A healthy 
life, therefore,” he declares, when writing of the discipline of 
the affections, “should have its roots spread deep and wide in 
the soil of the human family, and its whole nature open to the 
manifold interests and influences and associations of the world 
around it, and at the same time an ever-deepening sense of 
the claims of God, of conscience and of Truth, so that it never 
likes to part company with its fellowmen, but is strong enough 
to stand against the whole world at the command of duty.” 

Not in the ascetical alone, but also in the apologetic, 
Father Maturin’s genius found a congenial, if more restricted, 
field. It is quite impossible, within the compass of a few lines, 
to make critical analysis of his Price of Unity. Necessarily 
limited in its appeal, since it deals exclusively with the Angli- 
can question, it must always be of value in its bearing upon 
that issue. In it the ex-member of the “Cowley Fathers” unites 
loyalty to Catholic truth with respect for what there may be of 
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good in the body to which he had given youthful allegiance. 
He administers, indeed, a somewhat stinging rebuke to those 
converts who, in mistaken zeal, are intolerant or scornful of 
things they once reverenced. 

On the other hand, Father Maturin pleads for a fairer 
examination of the Catholic claim by High Church Anglicans, 
as well as a better unders'anding by Catholics of the High 
Church movement in England and America. It is extraor- 
dinary, certainly, in the light of the religious history of the 
past eighty years, that a learned priest should have remarked 
to him on one occasion, as indicative of his entire stock of 
knowledge upon the subject, that he had once seen an An- 
glican clergyman in a cassock (!), or that the late Cardinal 
Vaughan should have asked him, in all seriousness, whether 
he thought the movement in the English Church came from 
the devil or the Holy Spirit! 

Although Tlie Price of Unity does not, in the strict sense 
of the word, profess to be autobiographical, it is rich in those 
personal and dramatic elements which cannot but distinguish 
the pilgrimage of a man like Maturin from discord and con- 
fusion to the City of God, “whose Walls,” to quote his own 
words, “are salvation and whose Gates are peace.” 





AND WAS MADE MAN. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


Since Wise Men bore Him nard and myrrh, 
The stately branches of the fir 

Bend low beneath our weight of gifts; 
And Nature sends her frozen drifts 

To freight the mighty waves, that they 

May roll less proud upon their way: 

For Christmas Time on land and sea 

Is the Feast of God’s Humility. 








THE BICENTENARY OF THE PASSIONIST ORDER. 
BY HAROLD PURCELL, C.P. 


al URING the past year the Passionist Fathers, estab- 
lished in nearly all civilized countries, have been 
celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
ce { founding of their Order. In connection with this 
l sa) celebration they have observed a solemn triduum 
in heuer of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, the youthful 
Passionist student, who was canonized by Pope Benedict XV. 
on May 13, 1920. 
It is uncommon that a celebration like this should have 
a particular significance for any one outside the religious 
family and the faithful directly committed to its care. That 
this celebration should have such a significance was clearly 
apparent to the Supreme Pontiff who, in a congratulatory let- 
ter to the members of the Order, evidently implies that this 
Bicentenary is not the commemoration of a past event or 
simply the marking of a time-period in the history of an in- 
stitution, but rather the recognition of an insistent and much- 
needed work to be continued by a living and efficient organ- 
ization: “These times, more than any times past, are opposed 
to Christian humility and penance, in which your manner of 
life chiefly consists; for the pride of life and the insatiable 
love of pleasure so hold sway, that, through the corruption of 
the very air that surrounds us, it is difficult even for religious 
hearts to escape the infection of this pestilence... Full of 
solicitude, therefore, not less for the common good than for 
your own salvation, you should labor to renew more and 
more in yourselves the love of the Cross of Christ, and by word 
and example to stir up as many others as possible to the same 
love.” To understand this attitude of the Holy Father and his 
hopeful interest, it will not be out of place to give the readers 
of THe CaTHo.ic Wor-p a brief summary of the history, con- 
stitution and spirit of the Passionist Order. 
The Passionist Order, officially known as the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was founded in Italy by St. Paul of the Cross (Paul 
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Francis Danei). His parents were Luke Danei and Anna 
Massari. He was born January 3, 1692, in Ovada, a small town 
in the then Republic of Genoa. From his earliest childhood 
he cultivated a remarkable devotion to Christ Crucified, and 
seems always to have been impelled by an imperative call to 
preach the Sacred Passion. 

He was clothed with the Passionist habit (which had been 
shown to him, in a vision, by our Lady) on November 22, 1720. 
Shortly afterwards he wrote the rule of his contemplated in- 
stitute. In 1725 he received from Pope Benedict XIII. an oral 
approbation of his rule and permission to assemble associates. 
The same Pontiff ordained him to the priesthood in the Vatican 
Basilica on June 7, 1727. By a rescript of May 15, 1741, Bene- 
dict XIV. formally approved the rule. On November 16, 1769, 
Clement XIV., by the Bull, Supremi Apostolatus, raised the 
institute to the dignity of a canonical congregation with a par- 
ticipation in all the rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
Religious Orders. The Order was again solemnly and finally 
approved and confirmed by a Bull of Pius VI., dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1775. 

In that year, on October 18th, St. Paul of the Cross died 
in the mother-house of the Order, the Monastery of SS. John 
and Paul, Rome. Before his death the Order had been estab- 
lished in twelve monasteries. It had a gradual and consistent 
growth up to 1810 when, with the other Religious Orders in 
Italy, it was suppressed by Napoleon. On the return to Rome 
of the exiled Pius VII. in 1814, the Passionist Order, although 
one of the smallest in the Church, was the first to claim the 
Pope’s attention, and the Passionists were the first to resume 
the regular monastic observance and to appear publicly in the 

‘religious garb. In a short while all the houses of the Order 
were again occupied and its activities were carried on as faith- 
fully and energetically as though they had suffered no inter- 
ruption. 

Up to 1839 the Passionists had undertaken no work out- 
side of Italy except foreign missions in Rumania and Bulgaria, 
which they have conducted uninterruptedly to the present 
time. In that year was held the seventeenth general chapter, 
at which Father Anthony Testa was elected general. He is 
rightly regarded as the second founder of the Order. He was 
a man of strenuous zeal, notable intellectual endowments and 


vou. cx. 33 
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far-seeing policies. In consequence he was repeatedly re- 
élected to the generalship, and held that office for a period 
of twenty-three successive years. 

During his régime the Order attained its most rapid and 
extensive growth. It was he who sent the Passionists to Bel- 
gium, England, the United States and Australia. In 1840 he 
commissioned the Venerable Father Dominic Barberi and 
three companions to establish the Order in France. As this 
project miscarried, owing to the pronounced opposition of the 
French Government, these Fathers went to Belgium and made 
a foundation at Ere near Tournay. From this house other 
foundations were made in Belgium and Holland, forming the 
Belgian-Dutch province. Its membership has been largely in- 
creased by the exiled religious of France, where a second and 
successful attenipt to establish the Order was made in 1853. 

In 1841 Father Dominic went to England. He was most 
cordially received by Dr. Wiseman (afterwards Cardinal) and 
many prominent lay Catholics. His zeal for the conversion of 
England, which was a life-long characteristic, prompted him 
to take an active interest in the Tractarian Movement; and 
it was his peculiar happiness, as well as. singular privilege, 
to have received into the Church John Henry Newman. It is 
traditional with the Passionists to regard the conversion of 
Newman and his reception by one of their brethren as a par- 
tial answer to the intercessions of St. Paul of the Cross, who 
prayed for fifty years for the conversion of England and en- 
joined upon his sons daily prayer for the same intention. 

Within ten years of their arrival in England the Passionists 
had established three monasteries. Among their first native 
members were some distinguished converts from Anglicanism. 
One of these, Father Paul Mary (the Honorable Charles Regi- 
nald Packenham, son of the Earl of Longford and nephew of 
the Duke of Wellington), became first rector of St. Paul’s 
monastery, Dublin, the Order’s premier foundation in Ireland.* 

Other monasteries were established not only in England 
and Ireland, but also in Scotland and Wales. In 1887 the 


1He died in the odor of sanctity March 1, 1857. “In March, 1894, thirty-seven 
years after his saintly death, on the occasion of the opening of a new cemetery for 
the use of the religious, through pious curiosity his coffin was opened in the presence 
of the assembled community, some of whom are at Mount Argus at present, and the 
body was found to be perfectly intact and incorrupt.” The Cross, Dublin, Novem- 
ber, 1920. 
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English Passionists extended the Order to Australia, at the 
pressing invitation of Cardinal Moran. They also founded a 
house in Paris for convenience principally of English and 
American Catholics. This house still continues its spiritual 
activities, though it was secularized by the iniquitous Separa- 
tionist Law. 

In 1852 a Passionist colony came to the United States and 
settled in Pittsburgh. They were brought here by the saintly 
Bishop Michael O’Connor, whose most ardent wish was to join 
the Order. Later, he resigned his mitre and died a humble 
member of the Society of Jesus. Another band of Passionists 
went direct from Rome to California. Finding conditions too 
adverse to their manner of life, some of the Fathers went to 
Mexico, and the others joined the Pittsburgh community. 

In spite of huge obstacles, these first American Passionists, 
with nothing to dazzle or attract, made such progress in the 
upbuilding of the Order that within the comparatively short 
space of twenty years, which embraced the duration of the 
Civil War and the unsettled reconstruction period that fol- 
lowed, they established five flourishing monasteries. With 
resolute determination they steadfastly held to their monastic 
and missionary form of life, notwithstanding the urgent and 
incessant calls to parochial work and other activities foreign 
to their vocation. It is due to their constancy and fidelity 
that the Order in this country has been kept true to its original 
purpose and is loyal to the spirit and rule of St. Paul of the 
Cross. 

At the present time there are two provinces in the United 
States. The Eastern Province, with headquarters at West 
Hoboken, N. J., has other monasteries in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Scranton, Pa., and Boston, Mass. 
Last December a new foundation was made in the Bronx, New 
York City; and in the previous September Holy Cross Prepara- 
tory College at Dunkirk was opened. The Western Province 
has its headquarters at Chicago, Illinois, with other monas- 
teries located in Cincinnati, O.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
St. Paul, Kans., and Des Moines, Ia. 

In 1885 some American Fathers, under the leadership of 
Father Fidelis Kent Stone, founded a monastery at Buenos 
Aires in the Argentine Republic. This monastery has sincé 
become the head of a province. Other Passionist houses in 
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Central and South America are located in Cuba, Brazil, and 
Chile. In 1880 the Spanish Province was founded, and today 
numbers eighteen establishments. The Passionists also have a 
house in Constantinople, the superior of which is the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. A recent foundation has been made at Bethany, 
near Jerusalem. 

What might be called the Second Order of the Passion is 
a community of Passionist Nuns, founded by St. Paul of the 
Cross, in 1771. The co-founder was Mother Mary of Jesus 
Crucified (Faustina Gertrude Constantini). The community is 
strictly cloistered, and its distinctive spirit is devotion to the 
Sacred Passion to which the Sisters bind themselves by vow. 
On May 5, 1910, five of these Sisters came from Italy and made 
a foundation at Pittsburgh. Their success here is particularly 
manifested in the large number of vocations with which the 
community has been blessed. 

The principle of the Passionist Order is a union of the 
contemplative with the active life. The contemplative life as 
lived by the Passionists consists mainly in the Laus Dei in 
choro (the chanting of the Divine Office) and the Spiritus 
jugis Poenitentiae (the spirit of habitual penance and auster- 
ity), as becomes a body of men who are devoted to the Passion 
and Death of Jesus Christ. Their active life (Zelus Animarum) 
is practically limited by the constitution to the preaching of 
missions and retreats. 

The idea of a balanced life of monastic observance with 
an active apostolate was not original with St. Paul of the Cross. 
It was the realized ideal of St. Dominic in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and, before him, of St. Norbert in the twelfth. It re- 
mained for St. Paul to revive this ideal; and it is worthy of 
note that the Passionist is the only Order with this dual prin- 
ciple that has arisen and been approved of by the Church since 
the Council of Trent. 

St. Paul wrote his rule within the short space of five days. 
In a statement written at the command of his spiritual director 
he says: “I began to write this holy rule on the second day of 
December, 1720, and finished it on the seventh day of the same 
month. And be it known that when I was writing, I went on as 
quickly as if somebody in a professor’s chair were there dic- 
tating to me. I felt the words come from my heart.” When 
he wrote this rule, St. Paul was in his twenty-sixth year, and 
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still a layman. His education was limited to the primary in- 
struction he had received as a boy. He wrote his rule in the 
solitude of an abandoned hermitage at Castellazzo, unassisted 
with advice from anyone and without the help of books. He 
was unacquainted with the religious life as lived in a canonical 
institute, and we have his own testimony to the effect that he 
had never read the rule of any Religious Order. 

Generally, the history of Religious Orders show that their 
rules were written after the Order had been established and 
was actually functioning. They were the fruit of long deliber- 
ation, and of much discussion between the founder and his 
first associates. In their final form, they were the result of 
assiduous prayer, of serious meditation and practical experi- 
ment. Or else they were the adaptation of some other rule, 
already accepted and approved by the Church, usually the very 
elastic rule of St. Augustine, and so modified as to suit the 
individual requirements and specific purpose of the new or- 
ganization. 

In striking contrast with either of these two courses, the 
Passionist rule was written before the establishment of the 
Order. In fact, it had been written eight years previous to the 
time when St. Paul assembled his first community on Monte 
Argentaro. Hence it might be said that here we have the very 
exceptional case of the Order being built upon the rule, in- 
stead of the rule being the product of the Order. 

This fact explains the permanency of the Passionist pur- 
pose. Some Orders have what might be termed, from the 
merely human viewpoint, an accidental or even haphazard 
origin. They started without any fixed purpose or definite 
design. By the sequence of events and the pressure of cir- 
cumstances they were gradually and methodically fashioned 
into distinct organic societies. Other Orders have been 
founded to meet the immediate, and often transient, needs of a 
time or place. In founding his Order, St. Paul planned a clear- 
cut campaign that was to be neither local nor temporary. His 
idea was to gather together a body of men, informed with the 
spirit of self-renunciation, whose only weapon was to be the 
crucifix, and who were to extend, according to their oppor- 
tunities and abilities, the saving knowledge of Christ Cruci- 
fied. Probably, it was the recognition of the world’s constant ° 
need of the preaching of the Cross that prompted the remark- 
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able words of the illustrious Benedict XIV. on the occasion 
of his approving the rule: “This Congregation of the Passion 
which is the last to come into the world, should have been 
the first.” 

The form of government prescribed for the Order may 
be described as democratic, in the best sense of that word. 
The monasteries are the units that coalesce into the provinces, 
and these are bound together under the supreme jurisdiction 
of the superior-general. No superior can hold office for more 
than two successive terms, without papal dispensation; and no 
office, from that of the general down to the local rectorship, is 
held by any other title than that of suffrage. 

For the election of the general and his consultors, who 
with him constitute the Generalitia, a general chapter is held 
every six years. Triennial provincial chapters are held for 
the elections of provincials, provincial consultors, local rec- 
tors, and masters of novices. The general chapter legislates 
for the needs of the Order at large; while the provincial chap- 
ters legislate for the particular needs of the individual prov- 
inces. The general and provincial chapters must legislate 
within the evident meaning of the constitution; and both the 
general and the provincial must carry out the enactments 
of their respective chapters. 

St. Paul’s rule is a tribute to his ability for government 
which hardly falls short of moral genius. His constitution was 
a rather decisive departure from those that commonly ob- 
tained in Religious Orders up to his day. It anticipated many 
of the better elements of present-day popular government. 
Personally, it makes but little, if any, difference to the indi- 
vidual religious what may be the government-form of his in- 
stitute, as under any form approved by the Church he can 
attain to the perfection of his state. Through association, 
however, the American cannot fail to be struck by the close 
and detailed resemblance between the Passionist rule and the 
Constitution of the United States. But he will not forget that 
the writing of the rule antedates by a period of fifty-four years 
the meeting of the first Continental Congress. 

While the rule clearly defines the specific objective pur- 
pose of the Passionist vocation, it contemplates other min- 
isterial activities that may be demanded by the exigencies of 
time and place, or requested by the authorities of the Churcl:. 
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The call to foreign missions has been heard and answered 
from the days of St. Paul. In fact, the first colony of Passion- 
ists to leave Italy went to the Balkans, where they have labored 
for the last one hundred and thirty-nine years under the direc- 
tion of an unbroken line of Passionist missionary bishops. 
The second colony went to the antipodes to evangelize the 
aborigines of Australia. At the general chapter held last May 
in Rome the capitulars expressed their desire to extend the 
limits of their foreign mission field, and offered to Propaganda 
the services of the Order for the evangelization of any coun- 
try it might designate. A few months later the provincial 
chapter, held in Pittsburgh, decided to send a band of Amer- 
ican Passionists to China. 

Direct efforts for the enlightenment and conversion of non- 
Catholics, so imperative in a country like ours, are not only 
recommended, but strongly urged by the rule. It was the 
custom of the first Fathers in the United States to deliver 
several doctrinal discourses, to which non-Catholics were espe- 
cially invited, in the course of their missions; and some even 
used the question-and-answer method. When the regular 
non-Catholic mission proved a helpful means to attract and 
appeal to non-Catholics, the Passionists at once recognized it 
as a part of their work, which they encourage and prosecute. 

Retreats for laymen, which happily are becoming so fre- 
quent, are provided for by explicit direction of the rule. In 
every monastery quarters are to be reserved for clerics and 
laics who desire to spend some days in prayer and religious 
quiet. The Monastery of SS. John and Paul in Rome is one of 
the oldest and most famous retreat houses in the Catholic 
world. St. Gabriel’s Monastery, Boston, is the centre of the 
‘Laymen’s Retreat Guild of New England. The Guild is under 
the immediate patronage of Cardinal O’Connell, whose con- 
sistent interest in it has been an inspiration to its members. 
The rapid growth of the Guild has necessitated the construc- 
tion of a separate building. Attached to St. Paul’s Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, is a splendid retreat building, designed by John T. 
Comes. It was dedicated last November 21st by Bishop Cane- 
vin, who realized the need of such a building for the accom- 
modation of the Catholic laymen of Western Pennsylvania. 
In the Western province, the Chicago monastery has been 
most active in furthering the retreat movement. 
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The main purpose of the Passionist Order is the preach- 
ing of missions. This form of preaching has existed in the 
Church since the day of Pentecost. And as long as men sin 
it will be a most effective instrument in their repentance. 
There are times when divine grace is poured more abundantly 
than usual; a mission is such a time. Catholic instinct makes 
clergy and people alike acknowledge and appreciate this. 
All of which is proven by the ever-increasing demand for 
missions. 

A mission is a period of earnest spiritual enthusiasm and 
intensive spiritual activity which looks for immediate results 
in garnering souls to Christ. The character of its preaching, 
therefore, must be, at once, simple, spontaneous and emo- 
tional. Such preaching does not, by any means, imply a lack 
of intellectual ability and application, nor does it exclude the 
cultivated graces of public speaking. Hence it would be de- 
plorable to think that the work of giving missions is to be left 
to men of inferior mental attainments whose religious zeal 
makes up for scanty intellectual equipment. The wider his 
experience and more Catholic his culture, the more successful 
the missioner will be; provided his experience and culture do 
not hamper him in the expression of his emotional powers. 
Staid intellectualism, tolerable in the scholarly professor, 
would make of the missioner a mere “vocal essayist.” 

Mere intellectual preaching is usually barren of salvific 
result. It generally has all the weakness and disadvantages of 
Cardinal Newman’s “smart syllogism.” Mission preaching 
takes into account the pertinent fact that man is essentially an 
emotional creature. In his distinctive mode of preaching the 
missioner sets forth the tremendous truths of eternity and 
addresses the whole man. He uses the same appeal to the 
feelings and senses that furnishes the reason for the Church’s 
use of symbol and ceremony. By emotional preaching, there- 
fore, is not meant the sonorous phonographic recital of labored 
discourses; much less does it mean the fantastic and fanatical 
melodrama of much popular Protestant revivalism. 

The permeating theme of the Passionist mission is Christ 
Crucified. This is demanded by virtue of the Passionist mis- 
sioner’s fourth vow to promote devotion to the Sacred Passion. 
Fidelity to this feature of his work is the never-failing test and 
measure of his success. As with the individual, so with the 
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Order. When it ceases to exalt Christ Crucified by definite 
and energetic efforts, it shall have lost the reason for its exist- 
ence as a distinct organization in the Church. 

The preaching of the Passion is the continuation of Christ’s 
Own compelling and result-guaranteed motive. For around 
the Cross are gathered the huge facts of salvation, death, sin, 
repentance and judgment. And these facts are never so clearly 
apprehended as when presented in the light of the Passion. 
As Father Faber splendidly puts it: “It is the simple preach- 
ing of Christ Crucified that crowds the confessional and 
throngs the altar-rail.” 

Never was this preaching so needed as in our day and 
country, when the opportunities and means of self-indulgence 
are so many and so readily accessible; when, outside the 
Church, the Cross is no longer a symbol, but only a decora- 
tion; when religious leaders are debasing Christ’s Death to the 
ignoble level of a human triumph; when, within the Church, 
so many are apt to substitute a comfortable piety for the stern 
Gospel of the Cross. 

The Passionist rule has never been altered with the ex- 
ception of the elimination of some very rigorous penances 
which the Holy See considered beyond the endurance of less 
heroic souls than St. Paul and some of his first companions. 
The saint himself very cheerfully accepted these alterations. 
The canonization of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, a 
saint of our own day, whose brother was at his canonization, 
is a witness to the vitality of the Order and a proof that the 
simple keeping of the rule, as it is observed at the present, 
suffices to meet the tests of heroic sanctity which the Church 
requires in those whom she raises to the honors of the altar. 
As the Holy Father says: “We know that he arrived at the 
highest pitch of sanctity in no other way than by the observ- 
ance of regular discipline, a proof that in the manner of life 
you lead, you have a perfect school of the virtues. And it is 
also a proof that the good spirit, left by your Founder, still 
exists among you, an evident fact upon which we heartily 
congratulate you.” 











SOME NOVELS OF THE PAST YEAR. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Il. 


— ii NE of the very best of recent novels is Basil Ever- 
man. Anything else that Elsie Singmaster writes 
ought to be noted with a red letter. The scene of 
her tale is laid in a thoroughly American small 
town, not far from Baltimore, where we find real 

persons in an appropriate atmosphere. Perhaps some of our 
readers, accustomed to hyper-hysterical emotion in novels, 
may find the atmosphere somewhat gray; but this effect is due 
to the reticence of one of the most artistic of American authors. 
For delicate character work Richard Lister’s mother has not 
of late been equaled. 

An exquisite idyl is Harrison S. Morris’ Hannah Bye.? The 
setting is a fruitful corner of the imperial State of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a story of life among the Quakers—a community 
whose ideals and methods deserve closer study than they have 
yet received. One can not help believing that the founders of 
the Society of Friends had read very carefully the constitution 
of the Order of St. Francis, when one compares the two docu- 
ments. At any rate, that is not the question now. Mr. Harrison 
Morris is a poet, and his novel contains all the elements, in- 
cluding that of a limpid and musical prose that belong to a 
poet of imagination rather than fancy; and the atmosphere of 
the quiet and placid neighborhood, the very smell of the clover 
in the June time is with us when Mr. Morris wills it. Here is a 
little sketch, which must appeal to all who know the ways of 
Friends: 

The old Meeting House was sprinkled with sun and 
shadow from the overhanging buttonwoods and poplars, in 
which a choir of robins and song-sparrows was making a 
mockery of the orthodox approval of music. The dusty 
carriages were slowly climbing the hill and turning in at 
the gate, and elderly Friends of serious countenance were 


1 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
* Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. 
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alighting at the carriage block and gravely passing in. The 
gayer young men and women, who took Meeting as a rather 
sober holiday-making, had gathered in knots about the yard 
and talked in subdued tones until the last carriage conveyed 
the last elder to the door. Then they filed in, and the rustl- 
ing was stilled and Siah, in his broad beaver, and Deborah, 
in her silver-gray bonnet in the low gallery, looked with 
unseeing eyes at the congregation and the congregation re- 
turned the solemn stare. 

There was a long, breathing silence, as always, and then 
the visiting Friend from Milestown Meeting laid his hat on 
the bench behind him and rose in grim dignity. He re- 
peated a text and discoursed in sentences made familiar to 
his hearers by tradition. He sat down and then another 
long period of self-communion ensued, broken now and 
then by. a cough, or a whisper to a naughty child whose 
patience was fast “petering out.” 


It would be a great addition to our knowledge of Amer- 
ican life if Mr. Harrison Morris should follow this charming 
novel with others in the atmosphere of the Society of Friends 
in Pennsylvania. They would help toward that kind of Amer- 
icanization which nearly all of us need—an Americanization 
which implies at least some sympathetic knowledge of the 
various groups that influence the social life of our country. 

Mr. Basil King has earned the right to be considered ser- 
iously. There is a prejudice abroad to the effect that only 
English writers are masters of style, when in fact we have a 
great majority of American novelists who write better than the 
English, but who have not so much to say and are entirely 
incapable of making proper use of their backgrounds. Basil 
‘King has much to say and he knows how to say it well. His 
latest novel, The Thread of Flame,’ deals with the adventures 
of a young man who has lost his identity; these adventures 
are so skillfully managed by the author that they have every 
appearance of reality. Mr. Basil King has brought the art of 
description to such a point that even he who runs and reads 
will not be tempted to read and run. He has the power of 
reducing the essentials of every-day scenes on Fifth Avenue 
to little pictures which make us see New York from a new 
point of view. 

*New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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The Other Woman,‘ by Norah Davis, is a melodrama 
founded on a similar theme, the loss of identity; or, rather 
the interchangeability of one identity for another. It is not an 
imitation of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde; it is sufficiently original, 
but the style is often as cumbersome as the management of 
three very difficult themes. It is evident that the author is not 
afraid of entanglements, and she has succeeded in giving us a 
novel of the older school, whose defects themselves show that 
she has fine imagination. The morality of the ending may be 
questioned; but which was the real husband? 

To The Other Woman and The Thread of Flame, there 
should be joined the very best of Oppenheim’s, The Great Im- 
personation.’ As a study in the technique of producing sur- 
prise, it can be very seriously recommended to the student in 
the art of narration. Comparatively, it may be used with the 
two first mentioned books to which, in the matter of mere 
technique, it is greatly superior, though as a work of art it 
cannot compare with the Thread of Flame. 

Zona Gale, in Miss Lulu Bett, writes a novel in a new 
genre. She has thrown aside the usual conventions of style 
and also that habit of self-consciousness which seems to be 
almost a tradition with American novels; it is a little room 
detached with its inhabitants and furniture from the many 
mansions of our life. To use a worn-out term, which formerly 
meant a very different thing, it is “realistic,” and yet not repel- 
lant or hopeless. Zona Gale, in Miss Lulu Bett, gives a con- 
crete answer to those critics who are constantly demanding an 
absolutely American novel. Here it is, and it is a work of art 
which cannot be imitated. 

Nearly all the novels taken from the life of the colored 
people in this country are either burlesques or sentimental 
apologies. The Children in the Mist,’ by George Madden 
Martin, is entirely different, and it is a book of excellent short 
stories. Mr. Martin, in his “foreword,” gives the reason for the 
writing of this book: 


The black man in the United States has two worst 
enemies; the over-zealous advocate who claims too much 
for him, and the execrable creature wearing a white skin 
who says: “I hate a Nigger!” 


*New York: The Century Co. * Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
*New York: D. Appleton & Co. *New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Sweet and loveable, mystified, baffled and exploited, dis- 
couraged and embittered, these hapless people, children 
who, after fifty-six years of freedom, still see as in a glass 
darkly! It is to those who, regardful of them, see them 
as they are that the welfare of the race can best be trusted. 


Turning for a moment to novels of English life it would 
be agreeable to recommend Beck of Beckford,* by Mrs. M. E. 
Francis; it has all the qualities for which Mrs. Francis is cele- 
brated; it is well written, it has a due sense of proportion, and 
it is a story always interesting to American Catholics of the 
folk in Lancashire attached to the Faith. It seems unneces- 
sary to say that it would be a mistake for anybody choosing a 
library for young girls to leave out the books of Mrs. Francis, 
Katharine Tynan and Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, whose Lonely 
Lady of Grosvenor Square is almost a classic. But in Beck 
of Beckford Mrs. Francis has made the mistake—a mistake 
very detrimental to the circulation of this present book on this 
side of the ocean—of introducing an impossible American, 
supposed to be typical of his race. This is a pity; if Mrs. 
Francis must have an American character or two, it would be 
well for her to study some living specimens even of “the 
Yankee.” “Yankees” do not all speak a dialect. 

We come now to an entirely satisfactory novel by George 
Stevenson. It is called Benjy. George Stevenson preserves 
the best traditions of the English novel. There are many 
pages in this book worthy to have been written by Miss Austen, 
with, shining through them, an essential spirituality which 
may have been part of Miss Austen’s interior life, but which 
never gleamed in her novels. Book I. is prefaced with these 
words from “M. Sinclair:” “Those early Victorian virtues— 
self-repression, humility, and patience under affliction;” and 
Dr. John Ainsworth and his wife, Priscilla, exemplify these 
virtues simply and spontaneously. It is with the life and the 
fates of their children that we are most concerned; and the 
story is told with truth, with charm, with a reasonable reti- 
cence and a sense of proportion which stamps George Steven- 
son as a novelist of a very high order. It would be a pity to 
spoil the reader’s interest in this book by saying too much 
about it. The stories of Jo and of Benjy himself are admirably. 


® New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. *New York: John Lane Co. 
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told; and the episode of Adelaide is a very good example of 
graphic yet restrained painting in letters. 
Read this: 


The Rolfes were essentially old Catholics. Both came of 
stock that had suffered fines, spoliation, the loss of wealth 
and estate rather than foresake their faith. Kitty Rolfe her- 
self belonged to a family that had once possessed the whole 
of Beckdale; though nothing now remained to them of their 
former possessions except the old house—noted in the 
neighborhood for its priest’s hiding-place—and a poor 
field or two. And Kitty was proud of her family traditions. 
She held her head high upon the soil that has been robbed 
from her forefathers; and she made little account of cer- 
tain neighbors who had found the choice between the 
spiritual and the material too hard for them. 

But neither Kitty nor her husband had any interest what- 
ever in Jo as a possible proselyte. To Kitty, especially, the 
ordinary Anglican, as well as the possible convert was a 
subject of hidden, half-amused contempt. Kitty—and it 
may fairly be excused her—had little liking for Protestants. 
It was a physical hurt to her, she once told Jo—though that 
was afterwards—to see Beckdale Church, once the Mother 
Church of the district, the centre not only of its religious 
but of its civic life—its fairs, its feasts, its markets—shorn 
of its former glories, cold, deserted, become in Kitty’s eyes a 
tomb rifled if not actually defiled. When Jo came to them 
with the unmistakable stamp upon him—for all his sloven- 
liness—of the theological student, neither Rolfe nor his 
wife troubled to inquire why he had not blossomed forth 
into the orthodox English curate? But Kitty was never at- 
tracted to him; she never sought his confidence; and when 
the first evening—-a wet Sunday had prevented his going 
home—he had followed them timidly and rather late into 
the chantry, she had asked him pointedly and with 
malice: 

“I wonder what it is you Protestants find in Benediction 
that makes it the one of our services so many of you come 
to?” 

And so little was she really interested in the poor youth 
that, though she gloried at his confusion, she hardly heard 
his stammered answer: 

“TI used to go at Leeds.” 

Just as their fellow-Protestants in a Catholic country— 
whether Ireland or Brazil—are inclined to carry themselves 
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as the only spiritually elect; so, too, the Catholic laity, it 
must be owned, have not a little of the arrogance of the 
elder brother, the rightful heir. They have suffered too 
much from the vagaries of converts—and clerical converts 
at that period seemed especially apt to tack and veer round 
again—to welcome the shrinking Nicodemus with open 
arms. It is only here and there that some simple, pious 
souls will, in all humility and charity, display the treasures 
of their faith, like little children who call to one another: 
“Come and see.” 


In George Stevenson there appears a new novelist of 
great sympathy, charming humor, knowledge of life and a 
style which is a worthy medium for all these qualities. She 
is a woman, Mrs. G. Horsfall Stevenson, author of Topham’s 
Folly, Jennie Cartwright and A Little World Apart. 

In The Portygee*® Joseph C. Lincoln has added to his con- 
tinued successes in novels of modern New England life. Con- 
stant readers of his stories will find nothing new in his latest 
book except the character of the “Portygee,” really a young 
Spaniard and the son of a famous opera singer, who clandes- 
tinely married the daughter of a typical Cape Cod Captain, 
Zelotes Snow. The young Spaniard, born in America, in- 
herits certain of the ostentatious vanities of his father, who has 
had him brought up without any regard to the religion of his 
ancestors. Mr. Lincoln knows his part of New England very 
well, and his devoted readers are quite satisfied with him as he 
is. He is safe morally; he knows that most of the questions of 
sex were settled long ago, and he has no interest in reviving 
the ideas of the Cave Men or of the females of their species. 
_Perhaps it would spoil Mr. Lincoln for his constantly increas- 
ing groups of readers, if he were to look a little deeper into 
the essential conflicts and differences which are arising in his 
own chosen State through the disappearance of the remains 
of rigid Puritanism and the rising of a deep conviction of the 
supernatural through the incoming of the foreigners who, like 
the “Portygee,” are the new Americans. 

If one of the qualities which count for the valid existence 
of novels is that of making us forget the little worries and some 
of the big trials of life and another is that of offering us new 
windows in our little world for wider observation, there is 9 

* New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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large group of novels before us which possess especially the 
first merit. 

Here, for example, is The Gold Girl," by James B. Hen- 
dryx. (The Putnam’s have specialized in novels recently.) It 
is a story of the wilderness and a sheep camp—Patty Sinclair 
is like a good many other girls in these books of adventure— 
just what you would want a nice girl to be, only perhaps a little 
more untrammeled, and the hero is from life; the writing is 
smooth, clear and easy. The Fur Bringers,’* by Hulbert Foot- 
ner, has a very different kind of a hero. “Colina” is a Cana- 
dian girl, with a temper of her own, and a father from whom 
she has inherited it; the hero, who goes about matrimony in 
a very business-like way, finds that it is a rather difficult 
business; he has many adventures, and the course of true love 
is as rocky as it possibly could be under any circumstances; 
but you know the end. 

In Trailin’, by Max Brand (another Putnam book), we 
have a fit companion volume for The Fur Bringers and The 
Gold Girl. The hero is one of those aristocratic New Yorkers 
who feel that their position in Society will be compromised if 
they attempt anything so unconventional as to break an almost 
unbreakable mustang in Madison Square Garden! One cannot 
help thinking that this young aristocrat was entirely too sensi- 
tive, and that he did not know the real opinions of the Rac- 
quet Club, for instance. When Anthony Woodbury gets on 
the trail, however, you feel safe. You can trust his eye and his 
muscle, You are as sure as when you run breathlessly through 
the pages of Swiss Family Robinson that everything will come 
out all right. 

But when you turn to the Fruit of the Desert,* by Richard 
Barry, you are not so sure, though Ranor Gaul is dying of tu- 
berculosis in the beginning, and so Mr. Barry makes him 
interesting. Fruit of the Desert would be very well, if Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum had not offered a more entrancing book in 
The Heart of Unaga. Here you are introduced to the “Sleeping 
Indians” and to a new world in the Far West very well imag- 
ined; the strange drug, “adresol,” is even more weirdly im- 
portant then the semi-precious “sunnites” which these remote 
Indians regard as sacred. In fact, The Heart of Unaga is one 


4%1New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. %New York: The James A. McCann Co. 
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of the best written, most interest-gripping romances of our 
deserts or of our wilderness. 

Another romance of the wilds is by Mr. T. Morris Long- 
streth. It is called Mac of Placid.* Mr. Longstreth knows the 
Adirondack country very well. His people live near the glitter 
of the lakes and real Northern winds sweep by them. This 
is a nature book and a very natural one. 

Mr. Longstreth shows great power in managing his char- 
acters—managing is hardly the word—“creating” would be 
better. In the art of depicting character relentlessly he ranks 
very high. No novelist now writing has done a better piece of 
work than the painting of Ed. Touch. This equals, in rugged 
truth, any of the masterpieces of that artist, Evan Phillpots; 
and one cannot help feeling the truth of the mental processes 
of his very manly hero, MacIntyre—“Mac” for short; but what 
will the devotees of eugenics say to the virtues of “Mac?” 
According to the teachings of their philosopher, “Mac” ought 
to have been killed at his birth or at least seriously disabled, 
for his “Pop” and “Ma” were detrimentals of the worst kind. 
Robert Louis Stevenson is sketched with the deft and sym- 
pathetic hand, a task which is as delicate as it is dangerous. 
There is a curious contradiction—or perhaps it is only an ap- 
parent contradiction in Mr. Longstreth’s philosophy of life. 
While it is quite evident, that as the guardian angel of his 
hero, he loves purity for its own sake, he, at the same time, 
seems to agree with Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, as expressed in 
this rather depressed speech: 


“It is this, Mac. I resolve to do no more carrion. I have 
done too much in this carrion epoch. I will now be clean, 
and by clean I don’t mean any folly about purity, but such 
things as a healthy man shall find fit to see and speak 
about without a pang of nausea.” 


It must be admitted that Mac of Placid is a fine piece of 
work. As a picture of life, as a very loving nature study, it 
must appeal to every discriminating reader. But the absence 
of religion, the lack of any appeal to the verities of Christian- 
ity or to Christianity as a rule of life makes it a sad book; 
and the pagan ending, by which the hero and the heroine un- 
necessarily make themselves outlaws, is a disappointment. 


%New York: The Century Co 
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If these out-of-door books did not so sedulously avoid 
reference to the supernatural, one would be more convinced of 
the reality of the merits of their characters. It must be said, 
however, that if the heroes and heroines of these romances 
have no taste for religion they at least have a reverence for it; 
and there is none of that esprit gaulois, which disguises a 
more brutal term that we regret to find in a neurotic, neuras- 
thenic novel, called The Romantic Woman,** by Mary Borden, 
which reminds one of some old-fashioned authors’ descrip- 
tions of certain savage nobles of the Court of Peter the Great 
—“all diamonds and furs without, and all squalor and vermin 
within.” But let that pass. 

If some of the novels of the year are delightfully like Swiss 
Family Robinson, drenched with sentiment, there are others 
like Paul and Virginia drenched with sentimentalism. 
Leerie,” by Ruth Sawyer, is one of these. We are told in the 
indispensable “jacket” that all the men were in love with 
Leerie, and consequently you wade in saccharine, until the 
cold breeze of matrimony make life more solid. Besides, you 
learn how free and easy and agreeable and full of sweetness 
a sanatorium may be when there are nurses like Leerie prac- 
tically in command. 

In The Cresting Wave," Edwin Bateman Morris attempts 
to show how immoral a successful business man may be in 
principle, and how foolish is he who gains a big pot of money 
and fails to marry the girl evidently intended for him by 
Providence. It has a sound moral, however, in spite of some 
rather sentimental exaggerations. Ruth, who saves the man 
in the end from himself, is almost hopeless before this an- 
nouncement of his principles: 


“My father is a discouraged man, with a record of noth- 
ing accomplished,” said William Spade. 

“But if he did what was right?” 

“He did what he thought was right,” Spade corrected. 
“A person’s conscience is a strange thing—it must be regu- 
lated like a watch. A time comes when it has to be set 
forward twenty-five or thirty years.” 

“The honesty,” he went on, “of the old-fashioned man 
who sold a cake of soap over the counter was a simple mat- 
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ter. Not so very long ago most of our commercial trans- 
actions were like that. Now our world is unbelievably 
complex. When a dollar comes to us we cannot say from 
whose hand it comes. In the case of the cake of soap, the 
purchaser was the ultimate individual concerned in the 
transaction. It was possible to know whether he was 
wronged or not. But in the maze of our business, no human 
power could guess all the ultimate individuals of each trans- 
action, and consider whether they would be wronged. Such 
honesty could only accompany the omniscience of God 
Himself.” 

It was not merely plausible glibness. It was conviction. 
The insidious part of the influence that worked upon him 
was that as each moral prop was withdrawn, there was 
substituted in its place a self-convincing reason for its with- 
drawal. Each step backward was accompanied by a con- 
viction that it was a step forward. The absorbing of each 
principle that made for the decadence of the nation was felt 
to be the absorbing of a principle made necessary by the 
expanding and reaching up of the nation. 

Poor Ruth! As she looked at this earnest figure with his 
broad shoulders turned to her, conviction was far from 
her. She was helpless before his words, but they could not 
extinguish the faith within her that right was always right 
and wrong was always wrong. 

“And because of what you say,” she asked him, gently, 
“do we abolish honesty altogether?” 

His jaw closed firmly. “We certainly amend it,” he re- 
plied, “to fit the conditions that exist.” 


How Ruth changed his point of view it would be the busi- 
ness of the interested reader to find out. 

Mr. L. Frank Tooker is one of our two best novelists of 
the sea; and The Middle Passage ** is quite as good as his very 
successful book, Under Rocking Skies. When it comes to ad- 
ventures, he forces our old friend, Captain Marryatt into the 
shadows. Moreover, he has a better style than Captain Marry- 
att, and he is free from that ignorant bigotry which spoils some 
of the most interesting pages of Midshipman Easy. Mr. Tooker 
is a master of the technique of the sea, and he knows how to 
visualize adventures and characters. The Middle Passage is 
decidedly the best sea book of the year. In fact, no author at 
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present writing has a more graphic style or a better sense of 
proportion and reality than Mr. Tooker. In The Middle Pas- 
sage there is one explanation that has not been made. We 
are not informed how Whittaker, the young Englishman, in 
making his escape with his friend from an unpleasant pre- 
dicament, found enough Latin, to answer to the inquiring 
friars—“In penitentia et tribulatione ambulamus?” 

One of the latest books is Mr. Don Cameron Shafer’s 
romance, Barent Creighton. Mr. Shafer has chosen an his- 
torical period yet untouched by American novelists—the time 
of the Anti-Rent War in New York, and he has the magic 
touch. He knows how to wave his wand and to take us back 
into that time when top boots and tight buckskin trousers were 
just going out of fashion. It is a very instructive and agree- 
able study of a little-known period; and it would be well for 
Mr. Shafer to offer some more of these memoirs to serve as 
introductions to history. 

Barent Creighton reminds one of some of Miss Sadlier’s 
stories of early New York. They are full of color, picturesque 
and well documented. There is great need of historical novels 
written not merely from a Catholic point of view, which is 


sometimes prejudiced, but written by Catholics, after the 
manner of the late Monsignor Benson, vivaciously, with human 
interest, and founded on authentic historical sources. 

* New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRY. By Joseph Husslein, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

The Middle Ages are still an unknown realm to most people. 
A conspiracy of long standing, still fostered by many who have no 
malevolent intentions has blinded most of us to the intense Chris- 
tian activity of those centuries, especially in the development of 
sound relations between man and his work, and man and society. 
One of the evils that has arisen from this contempt for the Middle 
Ages is the comforting opinion that our economic system is better 
than anything that has gone before. Paganism meant slavery, 
and the Middle Ages meant serfdom, it is said. The modern 
world has rid itself of those two crimes, and so we live in a world 
in which social institutions are sounder than ever before. The 
conclusion is implied that we need not worry. The Renaissance 
and the Reformation helped to bring the Middle Ages into dis- 
repute, and Capitalism, growing out of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, has profited by the false information which scholars, 
imbued with hatred of the Middle Ages, have dispensed. Then 
there arose a peculiarly pleasant belief that the new times are the 
best times and that what is latest is best. Father Husslein’s book 
is good medicine for this anemic attitude. For he tells the facts 
about the economic system of the Middle Ages. 

Prefaced by a brief account of the pagan days of slavery 
and followed by an account of certain newer applications of a 
halting guild spirit and certain suggestions for its fuller develop- 
ment, the body of his book deals with the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. By telling what men centuries ago were able to do, by 
showing the wonders of the guilds of Europe, and by outlining 
how common men once controlled their working lives and pro- 
duced goods without being life-long employees, Father Husslein 
deals a number of blows at a number of enemies. He deals a 
blow at those who think the Catholic Church is a gigantic con- 
spiracy against all that is good and noble and all that is of real 
benefit to men in their daily lives. He deals a blow at those who 
hate Christians, for the standards of the Middle Ages were Chris- 
tian standards, regardless of the frequent failure of men to live 
up tothem. He deals a blow at the self-satisfied philosophy of the 
last fifty years and its pitiful reliance upon evolution. Still 
further, he deals a blow at those who cynically despise ideals and 
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religion as motives for social change. And he indicates that the 
present autocracy and plutocracy in economic relations are not 
necessary. Pagan slavery was born of the contempt men had for 
manhood. 

Father Husslein’s book should be read by Catholics, if for no 
other reason than to learn what the guilds were. We live in a 
capitalistic society, and along with others we are ready to look 
upon our society as approximately sound in its social relations. 
The possibility of comparing Capitalism with the guild system will 
strengthen our hold on the Church and will urge us to restore all 
things in Christ. Father Husslein also adds a Social Platform for 
the present day which merits wider circulation. 


VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00 net. 

Vitalism and Scholasticism has for its theme the existence of 
a vital principle in living beings, distinct from, and superior to, 
physical and chemical forces. There is much need of such a vol- 
ume. Henry Frank’s Modern Light on Immortality is only one 
of many popularizations of Haeckel’s monism. In these books bio- 
chemistry and bio-physics and other modern sciences have been 
made to bolster up an evolutionary materialism; and since phys- 
ical science and not sound reasoning is the key to popular con- 
fidence, the enemies of spiritualism have been able to gain and 
hold much ground. 

Sir Bertram Windle’s attack on this pseudo-science is trench- 
ant and decisive. His own scientific ability and standing are un- 
questioned, and the authority of his name is, in itself, an argument 
in favor of vitalism. But, in addition, he presents a wealth of 
the very latest scientific data, which, though couched in popular 
terms, is exact, complete and cogently ordered. There can be no 
doubting of his thesis, that science is unalterably opposed to the 
modern physico-chemical explanations of life. 

The book opens with a history of the vitalistic belief, and 
the rise of the modern denials. This is followed by a brief popular 
statement of the Scholastic position. The rest of the book is de- 
voted to an examination of the data of science—the constitution 
and nature of cell-life, its growth and development. Only one 
conclusion is drawn—that science teaches today, as in the days of 
Aquinas, that life is different from non-life, that vitalism is the 
only true explanation of the phenomena we observe in plants and 
animals and men. 

The reader closes the last page, charmed by the simple, yet 
eloquent and forceful style, delighted with the wealth of his- 
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torical and scientific information, convinced of the truth of the 
vitalistic thesis. There is only one tiny regret—that the work 
was not carried further. We have need not only of this negative 
apologetical treatment of the subject—the refutation of the so- 
phistical claims of Haeckel and his school—but a need also of a 
treatment, in the same readable style, of the positive conclusions 
which may be drawn from this same data, in regard to the real 
nature and constitution of the vital principle. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: The 

Paulist Press. $2.25 net. 

This intensely interesting book is one of deep import as a 
vade-mecum and a guide in the reading and study of history, and 
as a source of inspiration for truly Catholic thought and action 
in the present critical years. The Christian soul says: “If only 
the world would return to the faith of Christ.” Mr. Belloc says, 
with the logic of the facts of history in his hands: “The world 
must return to the faith of Christ or it will perish.” 

To call this a Catholic philosophy of history would give a 
wrong impression. Yet it is a most remarkable and valuable 
contribution toward a Catholic philosophy of history. It traces 
out the main line of historical development from the time of Our 
Lord to the present crisis. And its method is that of strict his- 
torical induction. 

The historical argument is unique; it is not simply another 
appeal to history along familiar lines; it is a new key to unlock 
the whole of Christian history, and it reveals some rather aston- 
ishing things. The author proposes to set things right, to give 
the reader what~-“no modern book in the English tongue” gives, 
namely a correct conspectus of the past: “There are innumerable 
text-books in which a man may read the whole history of ...a 
country from, say, the fifth to the sixteenth century, and never 
hear of the Blessed Sacrament: which is as though a man were 
’ to write of England in the nineteenth century without daring to 
speak of newspapers and limited companies.” 

The civilization of Europe, and America, which is now at 
stake, is essentially Christian civilization. It is the civilization 
of ancient Rome made Christian by the Catholic Church, per- 
fected in the Middle Ages, wrecked by the Reformation, and now 
in danger of utter ruin. 

It is not true that the Roman Empire “fell” and that Roman 
civilization was “destroyed,” by the coming of “numerous and 
vigorous barbarians possessing all manner of splendid pagan qual- 
ities—which usually turn out to be nineteenth century Protestant 
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qualities.” The ancient Roman Empire declined chiefly because 
of internal conditions, and the ancient civilization was saved by 
the Catholic Church. 

The Dark Ages, from the fifth to the eleventh century, were 
alive with heroic military action which saved Europe from inva- 
sions on all sides. Meanwhile the ancient heritage lay dormant, 
its outward development ceasing, but its content deepened and 
enriched in its repose. The Middle Ages, from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, produced, on the foundation of ancient 
civilization and after the repose of the Dark Ages, “a civilization 
which was undoubtedly the highest and the best that our race 
has known.” “While it flourished, all that is specially charac- 
teristic of our European descent and nature stood visibly present 
in the daily life, in the large, as in the small, institutions of 
Europe.” But this splendid, united Christendom of the Middle 
Ages never reached its full development, it did not become per- 
manent, for its power was broken in that great disaster of history 
which is often called “The Reformation.” 

The Reformation was not simply the lamentable work of 
certain proud-minded and willful individuals. It was partly the 
breaking out of a general, irrepressible and largely justified dis- 
content. It was due also to a very rapid increase in technical 
power and physical knowledge and to a mad desire for wealth. 
And it was due, furthermore, largely to the peculiar idolatry of 
state absolutism in the beginning of modern times. Particularly 
was this true in England. And the decisive thing, that which 
made the Reformation a permanent wound in the social body, 
was the defection of England. For England lent “the strength of 
a great civilized tradition to forces whose original initiative was 
directed against European civilization and its tradition.” This 
great disaster, the rupture of Christendom and the dissolution of 
the forces that should make for Christian civilization, has deter- 
mined all subsequent historical development. The consequent 
processes have not yet come to judgment: but perhaps their 
judgment is near. As they mature it becomes more and more 
evident that the very structure of European society is threatened 
with chaos and ruin. “Europe must return to the Faith, or she 
will perish.” 

The author’s primary purpose in this book is not to investi- 
gate new fields of historical research; it is rather to weigh given 
evidence and to set facts in their true light and correct proportion, 
and thus to bring out the general trend of historical development 
and to give the reader a right conspectus of the past. If many 
points of detail are not new, the explanation of their import and 
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bearing is original. In some cases the author’s critical examina- 
tion of sources is particular and minute. If the text were accom- 
panied by source-references it would be a valuable guide to his- 
torical analysis, as it certainly is a remarkable work of historical 
synthesis. 

The book appeared in September and is already in its second 
edition. 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY. By Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. $2.00 net. 

The “people of destiny” are Americans, the United States; in 
our hands lies the future of the world—that is the theme of this 
book by the most widely read of the late War correspondents. 
Unlike most foreign critics, Sir Philip has a friendly approach, 
and the note of praise struck in the title is predominant through- 
out. This is a welcome variation, and yet his first few chapters 
are so insistently laudatory that one feels his praise issues more 
from his will than from his judgment, that he is simply deter- 
mined to see good, and one longs—perversely, no doubt—for more 
shading in the picture. In the closing chapters, however, he 
comes to grips with his subject and gives a more balanced ver- 
dict. 

In the chapter, “America’s New Place in the World,” after 
showing that America, whether she wishes it or not, must aban- 
don her former position of aloofness from European affairs, the 
author concludes with the belief that “America’s destiny will be 
glorious for mankind, not because I think that the individual 
American is a better, nobler, more spiritual being than the indi- 
vidual Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian, but because I see, 
or think I see, that this great country is inspired more than any 
other nation among the big powers by the united, organized 
qualities of simple, commonplace people, with kindness of heart, 
independence of spirit, and sincerity of ideas, free from the old 
heritage of caste, snobbishness, militarism, and fetish-worship 
which still lingers among the Junkers of Europe. . . It is a nation 
of nobodies, great with the power of the common man and the 
plain sense that governs his way of life. Other nations are still 
ruled by their ‘somebodies’—by their pomposities and High Pan- 
jandrums. But it is the nobodies whose turn is coming in history, 
and America is on their side.” 

“What England Thinks of America” is the most valuable 
chapter in the book. In it the author makes clear that demo- 
cratic rule does not mean individual liberty, why there is less tol- . 
eration of individualism in America than in England, and how it 
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comes that the British system of government and its social struc- 
ture rising by caste gradations are capable of tremendous reforms 
without violent convulsions, as contrasted with America, where 
“the clash between Capital and Labor will be more direct and 
more ruthless in its methods of conflict on both sides.” Certain 
observers, he says, forecast two possible ways of development 
in the future history of the American people, one a social revolu- 
tion on Bolshevist lines, the other the way of militarism. Sir 
Philip disagrees altogether with the second prophecy, and partly 
with the first, though he does believe that there will be some sort 
of revolution, not less radical because not violent. 

In the final chapter, “Americans in Europe,” Sir Philip shows 
Americans in relief work before and after the War and as com- 
batants during it, and pays them high and heartfelt tribute. 
Concerning our soldiers he was struck, he says, “by the excep- 
tionally high level of individual intelligence among the rank and 
file, and by the general gravity among them. The American 
private soldier seemed to me less repressed by discipline than our 
men. He had more original points of view, expressed himself 
with more independence of thought, and had a greater sense of 
his personal value and dignity. . . They were harder, less sym- 
pathetic; in a way, I think, less imaginative and spiritual than 
English or French. They had no tolerance with foreign habits 
or people.” 

On the whole, the fault of this book lies in the fact that the 
author in his first few weeks in the United States was so im- 
pressed by the friendly spirit and warm hospitality of Americans 
that his perceptive powers became impaired, though later, when 
he got into the interior of the country, he remedied this defect; 
its merit—and an uncommon merit it is in these days of discon- 
tent and disillusion—lies in the fact that it is the product of an 
unwavering idealist, possessing a keen sense of world politics and 
offering a noble solution for world problems. 


THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD DOMINICK FENWICK, 0O.P., 
Founder of the Dominicans in the United States and First 
Bishop of Cincinnati. By Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M. New York: Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. $3.50. 

Father O’Daniel’s well-done Life of the first American Su- 
perior of his Order, and Ohio’s first Bishop, is noteworthy from 
several points of view. It is a valuable work historically, and 
also for the sidelights it throws upon contemporaneous politico- 
religious conditions in Europe, where practically all of the future 
friar’s training was received and whence he turned, later, for help. 
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It is scarcely less valuable as a laboratory demonstration, so to 
speak, in pastoral theology. 

We are here shown a man who, not because of extraordinary 
mental gifts—though these were not inconsiderable; nor yet 
because of strong physique, for as a matter of fact his health was 
never rugged; but because of a supreme devotion to the Spouse 
to Whom he had given himself in his youth, was enabled to serve 
both God and man in a way to compel the admiration of his own 
and succeeding generations. A missionary Bishop so zealous for 
those whom he loved to call his “stray sheep” as to ride nearly 
one hundred miles out of his way to look up one Catholic, and 
who, in an almost dying condition, traveled more than two thou- 
sand miles by stage and boat to visit his spiritual children for the 
last time, may be fittingly compared with Francis Xavier. Like 
that great Saint, Edward Dominic Fenwick died unattended save 
by the watching angels and their Queen. 

Father O’Daniel has performed his task well. The narrative 
is colorful and interesting, without sacrifice of accuracy. Notes 
and references are carefully indicated; illustrations are of the 
best; and at the end of the volume there is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


A HANDBOOK OF PATROLOGY. By Rev. J. Tixeront, D.D. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 

In the three volumes of his History of Dogma the Abbé 
Tixeront of the University of Toulouse has written an excellent 
summary of the teaching of the Fathers. In his Précis de Patro- 
logie, which has just been translated into English, he confines 
himself to Patrology strictly so called, i. e., the study of the life 
and works of the Fathers of the Church. The volume is divided 
into three periods:.1. The Fathers of the first three centuries; 
2. The Golden Age of patristic literature (313-461); 3. The de- 
cline and end of patristic literature (461-750). 

This Handbook is remarkable for its brief, but clear-cut, esti- 
mates of the place of the different Fathers in the history of the 
development of dogma. For example: “The main purpose of St. 
Ignatius, martyr, in all his letters is to warn the faithful against 
the errors and divisions which certain agents of heresy and schism 
endeavored to sow among them.” ... “But although Hermas is not 
a learned man, he is a shrewd observer and has a sane and just 
mind, a tender heart, and a good practical judgment—qualities 
which unite in making him an excellent moralist.” ... “Origen is 


essentially a Biblical theologian, who formulated almost his entire . 


theology in writing his commentaries on the Scriptures. His 
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theology is not without faults, and its defects have drawn upon 
the author many contradictions and even condemnations.” . . . 
“St. Augustine is the greatest genius the Church has ever pos- 
sessed. His ready and comprehensive mind was capable of grasp- 
ing the most divergent subjects and of adapting itself to them all. 
He was a metaphysician and a psychologist, a theologian and an 
orator, a moralist and an historian. He dealt with controversy 
and exegesis, mathematics and esthetics, music and grammar, and 
even wrote poetry.” ... “The intellectual quality which stands out 
preéminent!y in St. Gregory seems to be sound common sense, 
tantamount in his case to genius, always suggesting to him the 
best course to follow, and enabling him to keep the right measure 
in everything.” 


LES LETTRES PROVINCIALLES DE BLAISE PASCAL. Edited 
by H. F. Stewart, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.60. 

This volume of the French series of the Modern Language 
Texts published by the University of Manchester has been edited 
by Dr. H. F. Stewart, prelector in French studies at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In his preface he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the many editors who have preceded him—Maynard, 
Michel, De Soyres, Havet, Molinier, Brunschvig, Boutroux and 
Gazier. In his introduction he discusses in a rather inaccurate 
and superficial fashion the many problems suggested by Pascal, 
viz.: the Catholic doctrine of free will and grace, the teachings of 
St. Augustine, Jansen, Arnauld and Molina, the so-called lax 
morality of the Jesuits, etc. His mistakes may easily be corrected 
by reading carefully any seminary text-book on dogma and 
morals. 

Dr. Stewart admits that Pascal withdrew from the Jansenists 
before his death, and ceased writing in their favor once Rome gave 
its final decision condemning them; but he is wrong in asserting 
that Pascal by his Provincial Letters “stiffened the moral con- 
science and armed it against the misuse of casuistry.” He did 
nothing of the kind. 

Pascal was most unfair in speaking of the Jesuits, as 
if they were the only casuists in the Church, or, as if they were 
the only ones worthy of censure. Of the many thousands of cases 
in the Jesuit treatises on moral theology he selects only one hun- 
dred and thirty-two decisions, which in reality amount to but 
eighty-nine if we exclude repetitions. An analysis of these cases 
leaves little for a non-Catholic—if he be honest—to cavil at. 
Some of them are common sense decisions, which could only be 
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denounced out of crass ignorance or blind prejudice. For in- 
stance: that a starving man may take food without being guilty 
of theft; that one may eat and drink things because one likes 
them, not merely to sustain life; that a man is not guilty of ab- 
duction if his companion freely consents to run away with him; 
that a bankrupt may be left enough of his fortune to live decently; 
that ecclesiastical laws lose their force when they become obso- 
lete. Some decisions are travestied by the omission of a sav- 
ing clause or definition which altogether changes their meaning. 
Everyone, for example, would admit that it is immoral for a serv- 
ant to codperate in his master’s wrongdoing. But his indignation 
will vanish once he finds that the case in question supposes the 
servant an innocent party to the wrongdoing. The servant is 
posting his master’s letter advising a friend to steal from the 
State, but he is guiltless, inasmuch as he does not know the 
contents of the letter. 

Scholars have pointed out in Pascal two hundred errors of 
detail, one hundred more of suppression of context, and at least 
three of absolutely false citations. Out of the entire list of one 
hundred and thirty-two decisions, eight only have been con- 
demned at Rome (on dueling), three on occult compensation and 
equivocation are so arranged out of their context as to appear 
immoral, and three others on simony, the passing of money be- 
tween judge and client, and usury are to say the least of doubtful 
interpretation. 

We are certain that the non-Catholics who constantly allude 
to Pascal’s “fearful onslaught” upon the immoral teachings of the 
Jesuits have for the most part never read his book. If by a chance 
they have read it, they certainly are not competent judges owing 
to their utter ignorance of moral theology. 

From a literary standpoint, the Letters of Pascal are the 
first prose masterpieces in the French language. Voltaire even 
called them “the first book of genius written in France.” The 
contents of the letters are negligible because of Pascal’s unfair- 
ness, but they live because of their inimitable style—full of wit, 
eloquence, humor, irony, dramatic power, and clearness of ex- 
pression. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By 

Gayley and Kurtz. Boston: Ginn & Co. $3.00. 

This book is the second of a series, entitled Methods and Ma- 
terials of Literary Criticism, the volumes of which, though con- 
tributing to a common aim, are severally independent. The first - 
volume published in 1899 was an introduction to the bases in 
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zsthetics and poetics, theoretical and historical. The present 
volume applies the methods there developed to the comparative 
study of the lyric, the epic and some allied forms of poetry. A 
third volume which, we are informed, is approaching completion, 
will present tragedy, comedy and cognate forms. 

The volume is the work of Professors Gayley and Kurtz of 
the University of California Department of English, and is designed 
especially for the use of scholars and investigators more or less 
advanced, “. . . in short, for those who make of criticism a dis- 
cipline, an aim, or a profession.” The work here accomplished is 
an honor to American literary scholarship and is of great and 
enduring value. It is by such exact and patient surveys as this 
that the foundations of the house of American scholarship are 
being well and truly laid. (We have noticed, in a casual glance 
through the pages, two misprints: page 184 and in the Index— 
F. G. Tucker for T. G. Tucker. And on page 826, Monohan for 
Monahan. Under “Greek Anthology” might well have been men- 
tioned G. B. Grundy’s fine collection of translations, Ancient Gems 


in Modern Settings.) 


HISPANIC ANTHOLOGY. Collected and arranged by Thomas 
Walsh, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 


Dr. Thomas Walsh has earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
good literature by the enterprise, industry, scholarship, and taste 
he has displayed in the preparation of this fine anthology. Noth- 
ing like it has hitherto been attempted, and it is sure to hold the 
field for many years to come, and to render itself increasingly 
indispensable to all students and lovers of Spanish poetry. Dr. 
Walsh offers his compilation “as a spontaneous tribute of affec- 
tionate admiration to the contemporaneous Spanish poet—both 
Peninsular and American—from his English-speaking brethren 
of the North.” No praise can be too high for the painstaking 
thoroughness and the exhaustive editorial research of which so 
many of these pages give evidence. It will, perhaps, be a surprise 
to some readers to observe in the list of translators, which is pre- 
fixed to the volume, some of the most distinguished names in 
modern English and American poetry: Byron, Southey, and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, for example; and Longfellow and Bryant. 
Arthur Symons’ delicately beautiful translations are here; and 
the learned editor, himself an American poet of indubitable dis- 
tinction, has contributed many versions of no little grace and 
charm. Catholic readers will especially rejoice to possess, in this 
delightful form, some of the most impressive work of the great 
Spanish mystical poets, Fray Luis de Leén, St. John of the Cross, 
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and St. Teresa. Certainly the Hispanic Anthology is a book to 
buy, to treasure, and to read again and again. As a book of 
reference it will prove invaluable. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN REUNION. 
By Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00 net. 

The Bampton lectures for 1920 were given by Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam, the Regis professor of divinity in the University of 
Oxford. They discuss an historical problem, the origin of the 
Christian ministry, and a practical problem, the problem of re- 
union. 

The writer, condemning himself, well says: “Only too often 
the professed adoption of the historical method appears to be but 
a device for concealing one’s bias;” for on page after page he 
misrepresents and misinterprets the evidence that lies plainly 
before him. 

At the very outset, for example, he asserts that Our Lord 
“did not directly found the Church,” that no particular theory 
of the Church and no form of Church government can find any 
support, direct or indirect, in His teaching.” This prepares the 
way for his denial of the Papacy, which he detests, and for his 
rejection of episcopacy, which he declares “is not in the Bible, 
but a later, sub-apostolic development.” Neither in the Scriptures 
nor the Fathers can he find any warrant for Apostolic succession, 
sacerdotalism, or sacramentalism. To his mind the Catholic 
Church’s teaching on the sacrament of Orders is begotten of a 
magical theology which she borrowed from St. Augustine. 

Dr. Headlam’s idea of the Church is very Protestant: “It con- 
sists of all those who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and are bap- 
tized.” The marks of the Church are not real distinguishing 
notes by which we can tell the true Church from the false, but 
merely ideals to be aimed at. No Church can in reality claim to 
be One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. Schism we are told means 
“a division of the body. When, therefore, such a division has 
occurred both sides are schismatics”—a very novel form of An- 
glican logic, which proves conclusively that the Roman Church is 
schismatic, and responsible for the Eastern Schism and the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The abuse of the Papacy with which this volume abounds 
ad nauseam, reminds one of an old controversial tract of the six- 
teenth century. It is certainly unworthy of any University lec- 
turer. The Jesuits, too, as defenders of the Papacy come in for 
their share of dispraise. Reunion with Rome is impossible, be- 
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cause she claims to be the infallible mouthpiece of the revelation 
of Jesus and the Twelve; because she condemns the Established 
Church as heretical and schismatical; because she claims uni- 
versal jurisdiction; because she condemns Anglican Orders as 
utterly invalid; because she teaches Apostolic succession, seven 
sacraments, transubstantiation, an infallible Pope. 

Dr. Headlam turns then to the other Churches “which are 
prepared to approach one another on equal terms.” The Bible 
and the Nicene Creed interpreted at will are to be the doctrinal 
basis of “unity in variety.” The orders of every Protestant 
church are to be recognized as valid, with episcopacy not of divine 
origin the common basis of church order. 

In a final chapter Dr. Headlam says he is pained because 
whenever any proposal for Reunion is made, certain High Church- 
men begin to assert their principles in a very noisy manner. He 
assures them that they are sectarian and Protestant unless they 
are willing to hearken to the voice of the Church. That is the 
very crux of the problem: Established Church does not dare 
voice the Gospel in clear infallible voice. Can we blame an honest 
Protestant for rejecting a scheme for reunion which empties the 
Gospel of the greater part of its divine content? It is mere hypoc- 
risy to pretend to unite in a creed which admits no certain inter- 


pretation, and in a worship, or Eucharist, the meaning of which 
no one is able to define. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. By Zephine Humphrey. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Miss Humphrey’s latest novel is a return to the field of re- 
ligious interests, with which her Grail Fire dealt far more suc- 
cessfully than does the present work. It is a singular produc- 
tion which, at times, might be taken for a satire directed against 
the “High Church” branch of the Anglican Church, did not her 
obvious sincerity preclude this interpretation. Blank bewilder- 
ment will be the probable effect upon any Catholic-bred reader, 
who is unacquainted with the lack of uniformity obtaining in 
that communion. For that matter, it might be interesting to know 
just how far its “advanced” members will feel their school of 
thought to be represented in the author’s astonishing creation, 
Father Hartley. He is the rector of a Protestant Episcopal 
church, in which he has installed an elaborate ritual, being an 
ardent apostle of the “Catholic revival;” yet he says of confes- 
sion that it is “one of the things about which I have not yet fully 
made up my mind,” adding other remarks which reveal total 
ignorance of the nature and value of the sacrament of Penance. 
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Despite the absence of this great experience, he nevertheless exer- 
cises an irresponsible, individualistic judgment that is startling 
all the more because the author so plainly believes that he is in 
solid possession of the real thing, in contrast with his curate, a 
young man of the dangerously emotional type. 

Too much space is given to the airing of Father Hartley’s 
spiritual views, especially as these do not influence the course 
of the heroine, one of his admiring and trusting parishioners, who 
alienates her young husband by tactless preoccupation with reli- 
gious externals. A few crisp words of common sense, spoken at 
the right time, would have preserved her domestic happiness and 
averted the unpleasant episode in which she and the curate are 
involved toward the close of the story. 

Miss Humphrey has shown no lack of temerity and assurance 
in handling the things of the spirit; but in so doing she has 
merely revolved around her subject without ever really grappling 
it. The novel, as a whole, is neither pleasing nor convincing. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Pere Suan, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.15. 

This is a clear and non-controversial exposition of the teach- 
ing of the Church. As Father Martindale says in his preface: 
“This book will find a welcome because it is not controversial: 
it asserts; it does not argue. Men are tired of controversy. They 
want us to allow the Faith to shine. They are anxious to know 
what Catholic doctrine is—just to have it presented simply and 
coherently.” It is an excellent book to put in the hands of an 
earnest inquirer. 


NO DEFENCE. By Gilbert Parker. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00 net. 

In his latest book Sir Gilbert Parker gives us a stirring ro- 
mance of the swashbuckler type, in which the reader is treated to 
a full measure of duels, murders, mutinies, revolts, and rescues. 
The scenes are laid in Ireland, England and the West Indies in the 
days following the French Revolution. 

Dyck Calhoun, Irish gambler and ne’er-do-well, is falsely ac- 
cused of the murder of his sweetheart’s father. To save her good 
name he pleads “No Defence,” and is sentenced to a long prison 
term for manslaughter. On his release he joins the English navy, 
and forthwith becomes the leader of a mutiny which again brings 
him face to face with the gallows. He escapes death by seizing a 
ship which he takes to the West Indies, and being a loyal imperial- 
ist, he saves the English fleet from defeat in a critical action with 
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the French near Jamaica. This wins him a pardon, and he is 
paroled by the Governor of Jamaica, who is about to win the hand 
of his old sweetheart. Just in the nick of time the real murderer 
appears, and by a death-bed confession makes it possible for the 
hero to marry the girl of his choice. 

The author seems well able to depict the English soldier and 
sailor of the day, but he knows nothing of the Irish soul or char- 
acter. His hero is English to the core, although dressed in Irish 


clothes. 


THE LIBRARY OF PHOTIUS. Vol. I. By J. H. Freese, S.P.C.K. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

There is no complete version of the Bibliotheca of Photius 
in English or in any other modern language. Students, there- 
fore will welcome the translation in five volumes promised by 
J. H. Freese. The translator’s task was an arduous one, as the 
text unfortunately is in many places uncertain, and no critical 
edition has appeared since Bekker’s in 1824. The translation is 
well done, the notes most copious and accurate. 


THE OTHER LIFE. By Rt. Rev. William Schneider, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Paderborn. Revised and Edited by Rev. Herbert 


Thurston, S.J. New York: Joseph Wagner. 

The first edition of this Divina Commedia in prose, as Bishop 
von Keppler called it, appeared in 1879. It is very popular in Ger- 
many, where it has gone through eleven editions. It outlines in a 
score of chapters the Catholic teaching on the immortality of the 
soul, heaven, hell, purgatory, and at the same time it takes the 
sting out of death by its consoling words to the afflicted. 


NAPOLEON, A PLAY. By Herbert Trench. New York: Oxford 

University Press. $2.00. 

Mr. Trench has been long and honorably known as a poet, 
indeed one of the half-dozen most authentic artists in verse of our 
generation; and the recent publication in America of his collected 
poems in two volumes has widely extended the range of his fame. 
In Napoleon he comes forward for the first time as a dramatist. 
This fine play has already enjoyed successful stage representation 
in England, and it is to be hoped that an enterprising American 
manager will produce it on this side of the Atlantic. As a piece of 
literature it is of the highest quality, and abounds in passages of 
magnificent and moving eloquence. The characterization is ad- 
mirable throughout and the situations and settings are engross- 
ingly interesting. The period of the play is that of the imminent 
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invasion of England by Napoleon in the summer of 1805; the 
main characters are Geoffrey Wickham, a noble young idealist 
and scientist, whose dream it is to unite the people of the world 
in one: Geoffrey’s father and mother and his brothers; and the 
great Emperor himself. Not since his widely different appear- 
ance in the pages of Lever’s great novel has Napoleon been so 
intimately and understandingly treated in a work of imaginative 
literature. Napoleon is a remarkable play, and a noteworthy 
addition to our extremely small store of really distinguished con- 
temporary dramatic writing. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. By H. G. Wells. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.90. 

This is a new edition of what purports to be the author’s 
own favorite among his works. It is told in the most graceful 
of styles, full of deft touches. It is, indeed, clever enough to be 
the work of a woman, but no woman could have treated her hero 
with such delicate banter as that with which Mr. Wells treats 
the callow Mr. Lewisham, who possesses high ambitions, a deter- 
mination to regulate his life by a “schema,” a budding mustache, 
and a defective sense of the ridiculous. We first meet Mr. Lewis- 
ham at eighteen, tutor in a boys’ school at forty pounds a year. 
He studies hard and regulates his dates by a schema, whose 
inexorability is that of a railroad time-table. Enter love in the 
person of a damsel of seventeen and the story is on. Some cynic 
has maintained that when Poverty comes in at the window Love 
flies out at the door. But in the case of Mr. Lewisham and Ethel 
it was not love, but Mr. Lewisham’s schema which was given 
such a summary exit. Thus ended the dual between the two, 
Love the victor as usual, and Mr. Lewisham, after a twelvemonth 
marriage, feels a thrill never experienced before in the realization 
that paternity will give him new responsibilities replete with a 
genuine dignity. The empty dreams of life have had their day; 
he is a boy no longer. Love has fired his heart, but gives stern 
burdens in requital. “This is life,” murmurs Mr. Lewisham, ac- 
quiescently, and he tears his schema into bits and flings them 
into the waste basket. 


MAUREEN. By Patrick MacGill. New York: Robert M. McBride 

Co. $2.00 net. 

This is the tale of Maureen O’Malley, a peasant girl of Done- 
gal, whose unmarried mother leaves her a heritage of beauty and 
poverty. After wandering far from her native village, Dungarrow, * 
Maureen secures employment as a servant, returning after two 
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years to find herself still beloved by Cathal Cassidy, her admirer 
of old days. They become engaged, but incur the hatred of 
Columb Ruagh Keeran, their senior by many years and the richest 
and most miserly man of the village. One night as Maureen 
awaits her lover’s return from the fair, she seeks refuge from the 
cold and darkness in Keeran’s cottage. The shadow of tragedy 
broods over the final chapters. Cathal, long delayed, reaches 
Keeran’s cabin past midnight. Next morning the village is hor- 
rified, for dawn has uncovered a triple tragedy of the night, 
Maureen dead, Keeran upon the floor, his head battered in, and 
Cathal upon the threshold with a bullet through his heart. The 
‘minor characters are admirably drawn; the chief ones are less 
vivid and convincing. The weaknesses of the story are glaring: 
it is poor both in structure and in motivation. Keeran, in the 
final chapters, is drawn on the lines of Dickens at his worst, and 
the tragic conclusion brings the reader up with the jolt of an 
express train coming to a violent halt. Mr. MacGill has undoubted 
gifts and admirable material. His admirers trust that Maureen 
does not represent the full possibilities of either. 


MOODS AND MEMORIES. By Edmund Leamy. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Co. $2.00 net. 

In spite of the protestations of Mr. Don Marquis’ foreword we 
are not persuaded that Mr. Leamy is a poet. Surely Mr. Marquis’ 
feeling for Leamy, the man, has hopelessly befogged his critical 
judgment of Leamy, the writer of verses! Having carefully exam- 
ined the evidence presented in this volume we find no trace of 
genuine inspiration, no magic of phrase, no imaginative insight, 
nothing even remotely suggestive of poetry. Oh, yes! It is much 
better than anything Edgar Guest does; but then Mr. Marquis was 
speaking of poetry! 


URSULA FINCH. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $2.25 net. 

Miss Clarke has again produced a book which is both inter- 
esting and entertaining; yet appreciation is mingled with constant 
regret over the vehemence of her characterizations. It is improb- 
able that such utter contrasts as Ursula and Daphne Finch exist 
in any family. What would seem to the American mind almost 
exaggerated submission to parental authority is not unusual in 
the English household, while absorbing pride in the eldest born 
is almost habitual, as is, all too often, its natural sequence of self- 
ishness. Despite these well known facts the extreme difference 
between the two sisters is almost certainly overdrawn. They 
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suffer from the same glaring emphasis which we detect in the 
account of the Garroni family, Ursula’s employers in Italy. The 
entire story resembles a painting which is interesting enough, yet 
from which we turn away; the color is too vivid, the eye turns for 
relief to a more reposeful scene, appreciating anew the subtlety 
of suggestion. 

Miss Clarke’s description of Rome is alive to the city’s inner 
meaning. It is one of the book’s most interesting aspects, yet it is 
not sufficiently stimulating to make one eager for intimate knowl- 
edge of her work. Depth cries to depth, and here one remains all 
too unmoved. 


THE STANDARD OPERA GLASS. By Charles Annesley. New 

York: Brentano’s. $3.00. 

This is a new and revised edition of an excellent and standard 
work. It contains the detailed plots of two hundred and thirty- 
five operas, well told, with the chief points brought out with 
admirable directness. The arrangement is simple and the indices 
ample. Old favorites appear here, as well as such modern oper- 
atic hits as Madame Sans Géne and Mona by the recently deceased 
American composer, Horatio Parker. Operatic plots are notor- 
iously hard to remember, especially if one ventures beyond the 
range of a dozen favorites. This compact and handsome volume 
of eight hundred pages serves to refresh the memory and acquaint 
one with operas which he has still to see. The efficient editor 
has made the opera-loving public his debtor, while the publishers 
deserve thanks for a handsome and compact volume which fits 
comfortably in reticule or pocket. 


QUEEN LUCIA. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $2.00. 

E. F. Benson’s Queen Lucia is a clever and amusing satire on 
the fads and superstitions of the idle rich, Christian Science, 
Spiritism, and Esoteric Buddhism. “Queen Lucia” is the self- 
satisfied arbiter of fashion and culture in the sleepy English 
village of Riseholme, but she queens it over her subservient 
vassals only because they are more stupid and ignorant than 
herself. 

How this irreligious and unmoral group of modern English 
men and women are fooled by Indian cooks and cheap adven- 
turesses masquerading as wise Gurus from Benares and cultured 
princesses from Russia, is told in a most sprightly and entertain- - 
ing manner. The book is not a novel, but a comedy of manners, 
bordering at times upon farce. Queen Lucia is dethroned for a 
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time, when her followers discover that she cannot tell good music 
from bad, and that the lions of her pink teas are all impostors 
or criminals. But because all these silly people of fashion must 
have somewhere to go, and because insincerity is the badge of all 
their tribe, Queen Lucia comes to her own again. 


RED TERROR AND GREEN, The Sinn Fein-Bolshevist Movement. 
By Richard Dawson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

This is another of the books, several of which have been pub- 
lished by the company issuing the volume under consideration, 
which is so evidently prepared from the standpoint of reactionary 
British interests as to become propaganda in its most palpable 
and, therefore, most useless form. Only those whose prejudices 
are already sc highly inflamed in behalf of Ulster toryism that 
they need no further convincing, will find Red Terror and Green 
anything more than fantastic in its assumption that Sinn Fein 
has entered into an active alliance with Bolshevism. 


BECK OF BECKFORD. By M. E. Francis. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

All that comes to us from this author is acceptable; but to 
say that her latest novel fairly represents her would indicate 
depreciation of some of its predecessors, such as Dark Rosaleen. 
The present work, a tale of English country life, has considerable 
story, involving a test of fidelity to the Faith; yet the plot fails to 
score, for lack of skillful handling. Many points go for nothing; 
yet better construction could have made them effective. The 
book is wholesome and pleasant enough, but seems best suited 
to readers who are still at the naive and unexacting age. 


IN THE ONYX LOBBY. By Carolyn Wells. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. 

There is probably no more certain escape from the common- 
place of everyday life or its anxieties than a really clever detective 
story. On the other hand, one knows no surer form of exaspera- 
tion than a tale which promises interest—and fails. Miss Wells 
attempts to whet our curiosity over the origin of a singularly 
harrowing detective feminine feud, forgetting to gratify it in her 
interest over an ill-conducted murder investigation. But, if tech- 
nically the story is feeble, artistically it is mediocre to the 
last degree. The conversations between Miss Prall and Mrs. 
Everett are distasteful by reason of their sheer vulgarity. 
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HE BLACK CARDINAL, by Rev. John Talbot Smith (New York: 

Blase Benziger & Co.). We are glad to welcome a second edition 
of Father Talbot Smith’s charming story, which we reviewed in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD on its first appearance some years ago. It tells of the 
struggle between Elizabeth Patterson-Bonaparte, the Baltimore girl who 
married Prince Jerome, and the domineering Napoleon, who denied 
her admission to his court, and refused to recognize the marriage. 
It was a valid marriage, nevertheless, and was so declared by Pius VII. 
in the face of all Europe. The scenes of the story are laid in Baltimore, 
Paris, Rheims, and Fontainebleau, and the characters drawn to the life 
are Pius VII., Cardinals Fesch and Consalvi, Napoleon, Prince Jerome, 
Fouché, and the delightful heroine, Elizabeth Paterson. 


LESSED OLIVER PLUNKET, by a Sister of Notre Dame (New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00 net). Here we have a brief but com- 
plete account of the life of the Venerable Servant of God, Oliver 
Plunket, who was Archbishop of Armagh from 1669 to 1681, when he 
suffered for the faith on Tyburn Hill; he was beatified at Rome last 
May. Ordained at Rome in his twenty-fifth year, he was the repre- 
sentative of the Irish bishops at the Vatican and professor of theology 
at the Propaganda until his elevation to the primacy of all Ireland. 
The scope of the book does not allow for great development of any 
part; but the story of Oliver’s life before the episcopate, occupying but 
twenty pages, is perhaps unduly compressed. Still, we cannot regret 
that by far the greatest space is allotted to his years at Armagh. His 
untiring labors inspired by a truly apostolic zeal, his problems of ad- 
ministration, his interest in education, his courage and resignation 
under persecution, all this makes truly edifying reading. To listen 
again to the oft-repeated story of what our fathers in God did and suf- 
fered to preserve for us the precious heritage of the Faith, will arouse 
in us a salutary sense of shame that we think so little of their sacri- 
fice. It is a pity that the book is priced so high; neither binding nor 
paper is of the quality one would expect from the price. 


T.HE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S, by Kent Carr (Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co.). The childless Lady Alicia, won by the pretty 
baby face of Miky James, provides in her will for his education in an 
English public school. Her only heir, the famous General Fowkws, 
Governor of an Indian province, leaves all the details of the child’s 
future to his agent, who dishonestly keeps the boy on a most meagre 
allowance. The story tells how the honest lad, who was not at all 
ashamed of his poverty, wins his way to the leadership of his com- 
panions despite the persecution and snobbery of his rich rivals. The 
book will hardly attract an American boy, because it takes for granted 
school conditions he would not tolerate for an instant, and speaks en- 
thusiastically of games like cricket which do not interest him in the , 
slightest degree. 
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INGS OF THE WIND, by Credo Harris, is another of the post-War 
novels. (New York: Small, Maynard & Co.) The author en- 
deavors to soothe the shattered nerves of a young soldier just returned 
by introducing a cruise to the romantic regions of Florida and the 
West Indies. Accompanied by a comrade with overseas experience, 
he goes aboard his father’s yacht and sails off to seek diversion. And 
he is diverted! In no time he finds himself in the meshes of an inter- 
national intrigue which centres about a charming young woman. Need- 
less to say, the cure is accomplished. 
The story teems with thrilling incidents. The plot, however, is 
trite. 


N ROUTE, by J. K. Huysmans (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$2.50) is a new edition of the English translation of the first novel 
in J. K. Huysmans’ famous trilogy, comprising En Route, La Cathédral, 
and L’Oblat, in which he traced the conversion and spiritual develop- 
ment of a certain Durtal, a novelist and art critic in whom Huysmans 
himself is to be recognized, with certain reservations. En Route stands 
very well that most searching test of literary merit, a careful rereading. 
Few modern novels can pass through this ordeal successfully. To 
Huysmans is granted by modern literary criticism a high place as a 
stylist; a very original, at times difficult, and perhaps also rather incor- 
rect stylist, yet nevertheless a stylist who has set his individual seal 
upon French prose, and has been an influence of major consequence 
in the development of modern fiction. To Huysmans, as to many other 
of the really big novelists, the novel is an instrument of culture, a 
branch of literary fine art, concerning itself with ideas and psycho- 
logical interests of the highest concern to humanity. His work, there- 
fore, will never find more than a restricted circle of readers, but in that 
restricted circle En Route will be recognized as one of the principal 
fictions of our times, and a fresh proof of the power of Catholicity to 
inspire great art. 


E BELLS OF OLD QUEBEC, by James B. Dollard, Litt.D. (Toronto: 

The Extension Press). This attractive booklet will appeal to 
lovers of the pious French tradition in Canada. Dr. Dollard’s verses 
are devotional and historical in theme, celebrating such heroic stories 
as those of Etienne Brulé, Brébeuf, Lalement and other priests, nuns 
and pioneers who stamped upon “New France” the seal of glory and 
of sanctity. 


RSKINE DALE, PIONEER, by John Fox, Jr. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00). John Fox’s posthvmous novel, Erskine 
Dale, deals with the pioneer days of Kentucky and Virginia. The hero, 
a romantic figure of the Cooper type, is a white boy raised among the 
Shawnee Indians, and serves as a connecting link between them and the 
settlers of Colonial days. He accompanies George Rogers Clark on his 
famous expedition, takes part in the continual border warfare and 
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fights against the English in the Revolutionary War. It is a good book 
to give to the American boy, for it abounds in stirring adventures, and 
at the same time gives a good insight into the everyday life of the 
pioneers. 


ARGARET, OR WAS IT MAGNETISM? by Gilbert Guest (Omaha, 

Neb.: Burkley Printing Co. 60 cents). Sister M. Angela, of the 
Convent of Mercy, Omaha, has written a charming story for children. 
Her little heroine, Margaret, travels alone from New York to San 
Francisco, winning the hearts of all her fellow-travelers by her sim- 
plicity and piety. 


HE EVE OF PASCUA, by Richard Dehan (New York: George H. 

Doran Co.), is a collection of this popular author’s short stories, of 
which the first gives its title to the volume. On the whole, the book 
well sustains her reputation. There are sixteen tales, widely different 
in character, ranging from the tragic to the farcical, and exhibiting 
considerable fancy and invention. They are well told; and, while none 
is of unusual importance, the combined result offers a very fair quality 
of entertainment. 


ADY LILITH, by Stephen McKenna (New York: George H. Doran 

Co.). Lady Barbara Neave, the Lady Lilith of Stephen McKenna’s 
latest novel, is an unmoral society butterfly, utterly unrestrained in 
her heartless egotism and conceit, and utterly contemptuous of the 
ordinary standards of decency and decorum. Why the author should 
picture her as a Catholic is hard to discover, for from first to last she 
gives not the slightest evidence of her faith. She is about to be tamed 
into submission by an unprincipled lover, who is received into the 
Church without accepting any of its teachings. His Oxford training 
must have been very defective from the standpoint of ethics, for he 
defends himself on the plea that the end justifies the means. The 
Great War fortunately disposes of this ardent tamer of shrews, and 
Lady Barbara makes little scruple about accepting the next comer, 
who once was kindly.to her on a train journey. 

The author gives us a picture of present day social and political 
life in London, but we sincerely trust that his heroine is not typical 
of the modern English woman. 


NTIMATE LETTERS FROM PETROGRAD, by Pauline Crosley (New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) were written in 1917 and 1918 by the wife 
of an American officer, temporarily attached to the State Department 
as an attaché to our Embassy at Petrograd. They begin with the 
writer’s arrival in Russia, and extend to her rather dramatic escape 
through Finland after the outbreak of the Bolshevist Revolution. The 
book is remarkable for its unbiased opinions and its clear estimate of 
the political situation, as well as for its realistic account of the chaotic * 
conditions of Russia in the first days of its downfall. 
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POOR WISE MAN, by Mary Roberts Rinehart (New York: George 
H. Doran Co.) Mrs. Rinehart has taken as the theme of her latest 
novel the conflict between Capital and Labor in the United States. The 
hard-hearted, domineering steel magnate, Andrew Cardew, despising 
the worker as a mere machine, is drawn in striking contrast with the 
crafty Bolshevist, Jim Doyle, who despises the capitalist and preaches 
the destruction of Capitalism root and branch. With Doyle is allied 
Louis Akers, an immoral, unscrupulous lawyer-politician, who is re- 
sponsible for many a coarse scene which our author might well have 
omitted. By a cruel nemesis the two daughters of the Steel King come 
to marry the two scoundrels of the story—a rather improbable happen- 
ing in real life. Luckily, in a final chapter, the drug-clerk hero, Willy 
Cameron, succeeds in rescuing the heroine after the villain has been 
killed for treason by his radical friends. The story is well told, but our 
hearts are not touched by the romance of the impossible hero and 
heroine. 


HE GIRL, HORSE, AND A DOG, by Francis Lynde (New York: 
Charles Sribner’s Sons. $2.00). Plenty of dash in this story, and 
genuinely interesting from beginning to end. Stannie Braugliton’s 
grandfather leaves him a mine in the West, but not without making him 
search for it, this because he was an idler. Between one hundred and 
five and one hundred and ten degrees of longitude west from Greenwich, 


and thirty-five and forty degrees of north latitude, this established the 
location. It could be identified by the presence of a girl with brown 
hair and blue eyes and a small mole on her left shoulder, a piebald 
horse, and a dog with a split face, half black and half white. Imagine 
the fun in following out these clues. The author has furnished this 
in his pages, making a most delightful book for reading. 


VERYDAY CHEMISTRY, by Alfred Vivian. New York: American 

Book Co.). The simplicity of teaching and of apparatus in this 
up-to-date text-book, will hold the attention of the pupil. Its author, 
Dean of the Ohio State College of Agriculture, has presented his subject 
in its practical relation to agriculture and home economics. The 
chemistry of food, plants, textiles, the soil, etc., are treated with illum- 
inating clearness. 


NIMAL HUSBANDRY, by John L. Tormey, B.S.A., and Rolla C. 

Lawry, B.S.A. (New York: American Book Co.). A valuable 
series of agricultural texts dealing with the “art of breeding, feeding, 
and caring for live stock, and the fundamental laws of science upon 
which these practices are based.” A comprehensive volume, well illus- 
trated, and most useful to the intelligent student of modern farming, 
by a professor of Animal Husbandry, at the University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wis. 





Recent Events. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations 
Geneva. meeting at Geneva continued throughout 
the month and is still in session. Hopes 
are entertained that by holding two meetings a day the Assembly 
may adjourn before Christmas. The most important constructive 
act in the work of the League was accomplished on December 
13th, when the Assembly adopted a statute for a permanent in- 
ternational court of justice. The plan must be signed and ratified 
by a majority, or twenty-two members, of the League before it 
becomes effective. Provision is made for ratification by the United 
States. The court will sit at The Hague, will have eleven judges, 
but will not have compulsory jurisdiction. This lack of power in 
the court is considered the great weakness of the plan, and 
although thirty-six nations in the Assembly favored compulsory 
jurisdiction, France, Britain, Italy and Japan successfully op- 
posed it. 

Another important act of the Assembly was the adoption of 
the report of the Commission on Blockade, which outlined the 
economic measures to be used by the League against covenant- 
breaking nations. Here, too, however, the original plan was weak- 
ened by the decision of the Assembly leaving to each individual 
nation to decide whether a breach of the covenant, requiring the 
laying of the blockade, has occurred or not. The smaller nations 
refused to leave to the Supreme Council, controlled by the big 
Powers, the right to say when the blockade shall be applied. 

The proposal of the Commission on Disarmament that during 
the next two years no member of the League should possess more 
armament than it had in 1920, met with strong opposition from 
Japan, which held that it was not fair for the League to impose 
conditions on its members while other nations, not members, 
such as the United States, were free from those restrictions. 
Eventually, the proposal was passed on the understanding that it 
was a mere recommendation, was not binding, and did not con- 
stitute a pledge on the part of the League. President Wilson de- 
clined the invitation of the Council of the League to name a 
representative on the Disarmament Commission, on the ground 
that the United States is not a member of the League. , 

Rejection by the Assembly of proposals by the Argentine 
delegation in favor of the immediate admission of all countries to 
the League and certain other fundamental amendments to the — 
covenant, has resulted in the withdrawal of Argentina from the 
Assembly. The League decided to consider no amendments to 
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the present covenant till its next meeting in September, 1921. 
Rather than submit to this postponement the members for Ar- 
gentina resigned. To balance this loss, Austria has been unan- 
imously voted a member of the League by the commission for 
the admission of new nations, and the Assembly will almost cer- 
tainly ratify this action. The commission has also reported in 
favor of the admission of Bulgaria, France alone opposing it. 

At one of its first meetings the Assembly decided on a military 
force to insure execution of its orders. An army made up of French, 
British, Belgian, Spanish, Swedish, and Danish troops is to march 
into Lithuania to maintain order and supervise the plebiscite 
which the League Council has decided shall be held in Vilna and 
the surrounding territory to determine whether it shall be as- 
signed to the Poles or the Lithuanians. The insurgent forces 
under the Polish general, Zellgouski, are to withdraw from Vilna 
as soon as the international army arrives. The Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment has entered a protest against this plan and, while agree- 
ing to the area suggested for the plebiscite, has asked for a delay 
of eight months before it is taken. The Lithuanian protest is 
caused by the attitude of Soviet Russia, with which Lithuania is 
officially at peace and which objects to the presence of foreign 
troops on Lithuanian soil. It is expected, however, that the inter- 
national army will soon move into Vilna, and the plebiscite will 
probably be held in February. 

A subject of much discussion in the Assembly has been the 
situation in Armenia. This country has suffered frightfully from 
the attacks of Turkish Nationalist forces under Mustapha Kemal. 
On the invitation of the Assembly, President Wilson has agreed 
to mediate between the Kemalists and Armenia in order to save 
the latter. Meanwhile, however, Armenia has been forced to sign 
a Peace Treaty with the Nationalists, under which Armenia’s ter- 
ritory is reduced to only the region of Erivan, the capital, and 
Lake Gokcha, excluding Kars and Alexandropol. The Treaty also 
stipulates that practically all of Armenia’s armament must be 
delivered to the Turks. A Soviet administration has been organ- 
ized in Erivan, according to reports, and a complete accord exists 
between Soviet Russia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and the Turkish 
Nationalists. This latest development in Far Eastern affairs has 
been brought about by pressure on Armenia from the north and 
south by Russian Bolsheviki and the Nationalists under Kemal, 
and also by the changed situation in Greece. 

As a result of a plebiscite held throughout 

Greece. Greece on December 5th to decide whether 

the Greek people would recall ex-King 

Constantine to the throne made vacant by the death of his son, 
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King Alexander, an overwhelming majority voted in favor of Con- 
stantine resuming power. Constantine was forced from the throne 
by the Allies because of his alleged pro-German sympathies dur- 
ing the War, and has been living in Switzerland for the last three 
and a half years. All preparations have been made for his return. 
The chief events leading up to Constantine’s recall and the general 
circumstances surrounding the Greek situation are as follows. 

When Constantine was forced from the throne under Allied 
pressure in 1916, his chief antagonist, Venizelos, was elected Pre- 
mier and Constantine’s second son, Alexander, made King. Veni- 
zelos entered into a strong agreement with the Allied Govern- 
ments, and since the armistice one of the main points of his policy 
has been the maintenance of a large army in Asia Minor and 
the Near East to enforce the Turkish Treaty and hold the Nation- 
alists in check. Recent events have largely nullified this pro- 
gramme—in October the accidental death of Alexander, and early 
in November the defeat of Venizelos at the polls. George Rhallis 
was declared the new Premier, and the Queen Mother Olga named 
Regent pending the result of the election just held. Before this 
last election Great Britain and France endeavored to prevent the 
choice of Constantine by threatening to withdraw their financial 
support from Greece, and since then both Governments have pre- 
sented notes demanding the payment of outstanding loans and 
forbidding the issuance by Greece of paper money already printed 
against a loan of 400,000,000 drachmas, which was arranged 
during the régime of Venizelos. Attempts are now being made to 
induce Constantine to abdicate in favor of his third son, the Duke 
of Sparta, but apparently without success, and he is soon expected 
to arrive in Athens and reassume the crown. 

As a consequence of Venizelos’ fall from power it appears 
certain that the area occupied by the Greek Army in Asia Minor 
will be very greatly reduced in the near future, with a consequent 
access of Nationalist influence, and this in turn will mean a read- 
justment of the Allied programme—the probable abrogation of the 
Turkish Treaty and direct negotiation by the Allies with the Na- 
tionalists as the de facto power in Turkey. The result of Con- 
stantine’s return will probably mean, besides the withdrawal of 
Allied financial assistance, the revision of the Treaty of Sévres, 
which concerns chiefly the disposition of Smyrna, which, it is now 
expected, will be given back to the Turks. It is intimated that the 
Allies do not intend to put further obstacles in the way of Con- 
stantine’s return to Greece. Mustapha Kemal, leader of the Turk- 
ish Nationalists, who are in revolt because of the harsh provisions - 
of the Turkish Treaty, has achieved new importance in Near 
Eastern affairs, and it seems likely that both the British and 
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French intend to placate him by the restoration of Smyrna, 
despite the fact that he made savage war on Armenia and has suc- 
ceeded in setting up a Soviet administration in that country. 


There has been no military movement of 
Russia. magnitude in Russia throughout’ the 
month. The time has chiefly been one of 
successive small revolts, which have successively been put down 
by the Bolsheviki. Of these the most important was the abortive 
campaign of General Bulak Balakhovitch and his army of White 
Russians, former allies of the Poles. This young general, who had 
12,000 men when he fought with the Poles, but was reported to 
have,gathered 20,000 when he began the campaign that has now 
gone against him, planned to make a dash upon Moscow after 
arousing millions of peasants against the Soviets while en route. 
The Bolsheviki succeeded in smashing all his detachments, and 
the remnants have fled toward Poland, some crossing the frontier 
near David Grodek, north of the Pinsk marshes, where they have 
been disarmed. The General himself is reported to have disap- 
peared, but is believed to have reached Poland, where he will be 
interned, if found, in accordance with the terms of the Riga agree- 
ment between Poland and the Soviets. The furthest point the 
crusaders reached in their advance on Moscow was Mozyr. 

The Bolsheviki have also virtually destroyed General Permy- 
kin’s Russian army, which had attempted to codperate with the 
Ukrainian forces under General Simon Petlura, and are holding 
the eastern bank of the Zbrucz River along its entire length. Re- 
ports also indicate that Petlura’s army, commanded by General 
Pavlenko, has been wiped out. More than 25,000 fugitives from 
these armies have recently crossed the Polish frontier and have 
been disarmed and sent to various internment camps. Petlura 
and his close followers have fled into Eastern Galicia. 

Anti-Bolshevik troops, formerly under General Semenoff in 
Siberia, who have made their way, after immense hardships, to 
the Manchurian border, under Bolshevik pressure from Dauria 
in Transbaikalia, have surrendered their arms to the Chinese for 
the passage through Manchuria. The surrender was made on con- 
dition that the arms be returned when the men leave Chinese 
territory again on their way eastward. Other units of General 
Semenoff’s army have surrendered to the Bolsheviki, whom they 
are said to have joined after killing their officers. Semenoff 
himself is reported to have sought asylum at Port Arthur and to 
have given up the struggle against the Bolsheviki. 

General Wrangel’s fleet, which abandoned Crimean waters 
after the defeat of the Wrangel forces by the Russian Soviet 
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armies, has sailed from Constantinople for Bizerta, Tunis. The 
fleet comprises one dreadnought, two cruisers, four submarines, 
seven destroyers, four sloops, four icebreakers, three school-ships, 
and three tugs. General Wrangel himself remains at Constanti- 
nople, and has recently notified the French Government that he 
is ready to come to Paris to discuss using his army once more 
against the Bolsheviki. This army, which has been reorganized 
since its disastrous defeat on the Crimean Peninsula, is said to 
number about 70,000 men, but there is no indication that it will 
receive further support from France or the other Allies. Mean- 
while measures to bring relief to the vast numbers of Russian 
refugees from the Crimea who are crowded in and about Con- 
stantinople have been undertaken by Allied representatives. The 
number of these refugees has been placed as high as 140,000, and 
their destitution is extreme. 

Early in December the Finnish Parliament ratified the Peace 
Treaty with Soviet Russia by a large majority. Negotiations at 
Riga, however, between the Bolsheviki and the Poles have not yet 
reached a successful term. The Polish Government has sent a 
note of protest to the Soviet Government at Moscow, objecting to 
the tactics of obstruction which it declares are being pursued by 
the Soviet peace delegation at Riga, who have been accusing the 
Poles of violation of the armistice and of aiding revolt against 
Moscow. These accusations, with their consequent delay, are taken 
by observers as a diplomatic subterfuge to show Poland that the 
Soviets have strengthened their position since the defeat of Gen- 
eral Wrangel. t 

After numerous conflicts during November between the Lith- 
uanians and the insurgent Polish forces under General Zellgouski, 
who are holding Vilna, a protocol of peace was signed on Decem- 
ber 1st by both parties. The protocol, which was signed as the 
result of the efforts of the special commission of the League of 
Nations, provides for a neutral strip between the two armies and 
the return of all prisoners. Early in the new year a plebiscite is 
planned under the auspices of the League to determine the allo- 
cation of the disputed territory. Meanwhile concentrations of 
Soviet troops are taking place in the direction of Vilna because 
of the imminent occupation of that city by the League’s inter- 
national army. This army, which will be under command of 
Colonel Chardigny, Chairman of the Control Commission, is now 
being assembled, but the date for its departure to Vilna has not 
yet been determined on. 

The negotiations which have been carried on for months 
between Great Britain and the Soviet Government for a resumption ° 
of trade relations and which were apparently on the verge of a 
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successful conclusion, have received another check by new de- 
mands from Moscow. These new proposals appear to be a com- 
plete departure from the conditions laid down in the previous 
exchange of notes last summer. The Russian Government con- 
tends that three guarantees which from the first have been in- 
sisted on by the British should not be included in the agreement. 
These are: first, that there shall be no Bolshevik propaganda; 
second, that the release of all British prisoners must be effected, 
and third, recognition of private debts for goods supplied or serv- 
ices rendered. 

On the other hand, Premier Leygues of France has reversed 
the French policy towards Russia by coming out in favor of the 
lifting of the Russian blockade. He has declared that inasmuch 
as the Soviet Government is actually in operation, it has been 
decided to permit French traders and manufacturers to do all the 
business they can with Russia. France, in this respect, has 
brought its policy respecting trade with Russia into exact line 
with the American policy under which some months ago an- 
nouncement was made that all American restrictions against trad- 
ing with Russia were lifted, but that Americans so trading would 
do so at their own risk in the absence of recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the United States. France apparently has no in- 
tention of following the example of Great Britain and negotiating 
a treaty with Soviet Russia, but, on the contrary, maintains that 
diplomatic intercourse cannot be carried on with a Government 
which neither represents the Russian people nor keeps its 
promises. 

At a recent election in Petrograd in which the workmen in 
seventy-eight factories participated, only fifteen Bolsheviki were 
elected as against seventy Mensheviki, representing the moderate 
element. According to the Constitution of Soviet Russia, workmen 
in all large factories every year are to elect the controlling author- 
ity in all Soviet institutions. These elections had not taken place 
until recently, when the growing dissatisfaction of the people 
forced the Soviet rulers to comply with the Constitution. 

Preliminary returns of the Russian census show decreases in 
the population of more than ten per cent compared with 1914, 
due to epidemics and war losses. Moscow’s population has 
dropped forty-five per cent, and that of Petrograd seventy-one 
per cent. 

D’Annunzio still continues his intransigent 

Italy. attitude at Fiume, and has resolutely re- 

fused to recognize the Treaty of Rapallo, 

concluded last month between Jugo-Slavia and Italy. Regular 
Italian forces under General Caviglia have surrounded Fiume, but 
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with instructions to refrain from attacks on d’Annunzio’s legion- 
aries. Four armored cars with their crews from the blockading 
army and two destroyers and a submarine chaser from the Italian 
blockading fleet have gone over to the poet’s forces. Attempts 
by a delegation of Italian Deputies to reach an understanding 
with d’Annunzio have been unavailing. Although the question of 
recognition of the Regency of Quarnero, upon which d’Annunzio 
insisted, has been acceded to by the Italian Government, d’Annun- 
zio now asks that this should merely be the first step towards 
Fiume’s annexation to Italy. In the Treaty with Jugo-Slavia 
Rome conceived Fiume as a government absolutely autonomous 
and independent of Italy, while the poet considers himself as a 
temporary regent or governor awaiting the act which definitely 
joins Fiume to Italy. The Italian Government is now trying to 
find a formula which, while respecting the obligations of the 
Treaty of Rapallo in international rights, would lead to the recog- 
nition of the regency after another decision of the people of 
Fiume. To reach this object a compromise is absolutely neces- 
sary, but so far the unyielding stand and violent language of 
d’Annunzio have opposed an insuperable barrier. Meanwhile, in 
accordance with the Treaty provisions, Italian troops have begun 
the evacuation of Dalmatia, turning over their posts to Jugo-Slav 
gendarmes. 

The Socialist meeting which was held in Florence towards 
the end of November was the second stage in the laborious prep- 
arations for the National Congress which has been convoked for 
the end of the year. The third stage will be a Socialist meeting 
at Imola, where the two champions of the Maximalist doctrine, 
Bombacci and Graziadei, have called together all the faithful fol- 
lowers of Lenine. After this the three groups, into which the 
party is divided, will prepare for the last debate in which they 
will contend for the mastery of the proletariat movement. The 
deep dissension, which now exists between the gradualist faction 
and the communists, threatens an irreparable break in the unity 
of the party. 

Bologna, the headquarters of the Italian Socialists, was the 
scene of a serious outbreak at the inauguration of the new Bol- 
shevik Town Council late in November. Seven men and a girl of 
eighteen years were killed and seventy persons, including eight 
soldiers of the Royal Guards, were dangerously wounded by bul- 
lets and bombs. The trouble resulted from a counter-demonstra- 
tion, organized by a Nationalist group of the ex-Soldiers’ League, 
against the Bolsheviki. Many arrests of suspects have since been 
made. The right of public meetings was suspended and every © 
kind of motor traffic forbidden. 


vou. cxu. 36 
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All the villages in the Tepeleni district, southern Albania, 
have been destroyed by a violent earthquake, according to a recent 
dispatch. Two hundred persons are reported killed, while 15,000 
have been made homeless. The town of Tepeleni was razed. 

An improvement in the foreign trade situation in Italy is 
shown by a statement of the Italian Finance Department, lately 
issued. Imports for the first nine months of this year decreased 
576,000,000 lire, as compared with those of the same period the 
year before, while exports increased 1,762,000,000 lire. The total 
of imports was 11,911,000,000 lire and exports 5,517,000,000, leav- 
ing an unfavorable balance against Italy of 6,495,000,000 lire. 


The Chamber of Deputies has adopted the 
France. Government’s bill for a resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican and 
has voted confidence in the Government. Premier Leygues raised 
the question of confidence on an amendment, moved by Deputy 
Avril, providing that while France should have an Ambassador 
at the Vatican, the Vatican should not send a Nuncio to Paris, 
on the ground that it was likely to interfere with French internal 
affairs. The Premier refused to accept the amendment, which 
was then rejected and the bill voted. Premier Leygues stated in 
the Chamber that the Government’s decision to ask authority from 
Parliament to send an Ambassador to the Vatican was simply a 
question of foreign policy and that it was in the interest of France. 
“The Vatican,” he declared, “is a moral force which France can- 
not afford to neglect.” He reminded the Chamber that Great 
Britain was maintaining its envoy at the Vatican, and that the 
Swiss Government was resuming diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, broken in 1873. Former Premier Briand voted in sup- 
port of the Government. 

The French delegation to the Brussels Reparations Confer- 
ence are going there without any exact figures as to the damages 
France suffered by reason of the War, according to the news- 
papers. Various organs, however, declare that they recognize 
that the Brussels Conference will be only the preliminary stage 
and serve a useful purpose, even if definite propositions are not 
evolved. Estimates made by the various French ministries of 
France’s damages are said to total two hundred and thirty billion 
francs, but Louis Dubois, President of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, is reported to be dissatisfied with the form in which the 
documents were prepared, and has refused to present them to 
the Reparations Commission. Therefore, it is said, a new set of 
figures are being prepared in accordance with the ideas of M. 
Dubois, but they will not be ready till the end of the year, 
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French business men take a gloomy view of the present 
deadlock between importers and producers on the one hand and 
buyers—from wholesalers to public—on the other, which has 
produced a state of business stagnation, daily growing more 
serious. Buyers decline to purchase until prices fall, and import- 
ers and manufacturers declare that they cannot lower prices until 
they have disposed of the stocks on hand. These stocks in all the 
principal industries, having cost so much to import and manu- 
facture as to be now unsalable, are the dam that is blocking the 
commercial activities of the country. Orders are being canceled 
in every direction, and factories are shutting down or working 
short time. Several failures of large concerns have already oc- 
curred, and more are expected. 

The general strike of the clothing buyers of France is ser- 
iously embarrassing the textile industry of the Lille region and 
is causing partial unemployment to about 140,000 persons. The 
mills, instead of reducing the number of employees, are operating 
from thirty-two to thirty-six hours weekly, in place of the cus- 
tomary forty-eight. Official figures for the Department du Nord, 
including Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, Maubeuge and Valenciennes, 
show roughly twenty per cent less than full operating time in the 
woolen, cotton, linen, fabric, lace, clothing and related industries. 
Prices have fallen enormously, and certain good grades of carded 
wool which sold three months ago for one hundred francs per 
kilo sell today for thirty-seven francs. Other industries are af- 
fected, but are in a better situation. Hours are from ten to eigh- 
teen per cent shorter in various other lines, such as the wood- . 
working, rubber, metal-working and chemical industries. The 
dockers are working five days a week on the canals. The total 
reduction in hours affects about 200,000 persons. 

Despite the business depression through which France is 
passing, the French national loan has succeeded beyond the high- 
est expectation. Although the official figures are not yet ready 
for publication, the estimates in the best informed financial circles 
vary from 32,000,000,000 to 35,000,000,000 francs. Further proof 
of national vitality is afforded by the fact that despite business 
stagnation the export figures for the month of October totaled 
ninety per cent of the imports. The average pre-War precentage 
was rarely higher than eighty. However burdensome and painful 
the process of price accommodation may be,-it is expected that by 
next spring the nation’s trade balance will be brought to a level, 
with a consequent favorable effect in French exchange. 

According to various indications, the present Ministry under 
Premier Leygues is about to face a series of severe attacks in the 
Chamber of Deputies with a strong probability of overthrow. 
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Three important debates are foreshadowed in the brief period 
before the end of the year—discussion of foreign affairs and the 
Greco-Turkish problem, the new army law, and, last but not 
least, the budget of 1921. If, as is expected, a meeting of the 
experts of the Reparations Commission is held next week at 
Brussels, the still more prickly subject of reparations may come 
to complicate the French political situation. On any one of these 
matters the struggle is likely to be bitter and furious, and the 
Government might fall over any. When during the Parliamentary 
recess M. Leygues assumed the Premier’s mantle from Millerand, 
it was generally thought his tenure of office would be nothing 
more than a temporary makeshift until Parliament met in No- 
vember, when Briand was expected to succeed him. Briand, 
however, is experiencing much more difficulty in forming a gov- 
ernment than he had anticipated and, in addition, he has two 
rivals for the Premiership in MM. Poincaré and Viviani, both ex- 
Premiers also, and no less desirous than Briand to be head of a 
new combination. In this rivalry consists M. Leygues’ main 
strength, but it is hardly expected that he will be able to continue 
in office beyond the first of the year, if till then. 


Several interchanges of notes have occurred 
Germany. between Germany and the Allied Govern- 
ments on the question of German defence 
organizations. There are two chief forms of these organizations, 
which have acquired their greatest strength in Bavaria—the Ein- 
wohnerwehr, or civil guards, and the Orgesch, an abbreviation 
of the word “organization” and the name of its founder, Escher- 
ich, the Bavarian Master Forester and a doctor of laws. While 
the Einwohnerwehr is confined to the Bavarian frontier, the 
Orgesch, in which some observers see a monarchist military in- 
strument pure and simple, has been spreading to other parts of 
Germany. To the Allied demand for immediate disbandment and 
disarming of these bodies, Germany replied with the statement 
that she has never recognized any obligations to disband defence 
organizations which have no military purpose, and that they are 
only temporary and are necessary. The Inter-Allied Military 
Commission has repeated its demand, and requested immediate 
information as to what steps Germany intends to take towards its 
fulfillment. 

The Reparations Commissions has announced that Germany 
must deliver to France and Belgium a total of 1,750,000 fowls 
within four years, 26,165 goats within three years, and 15,250 pigs 
within one year. The German representatives have agreed to this 
programme. The Commission has also announced that Germany 
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has almost completed delivery of the live stock advances required 
under the Peace Treaty. Germany has been instructed by the 
Commission to deliver within six months 30,000 horses, 125,000 
sheep, and 90,000 cattle. The total number of horses, sheep and 
cattle to be delivered eventually will be fixed later. 

Imminent changes in the plans for a plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia which Germany believes are being forced by the Allies to 
assure a majority for Poland and effect the annexation of that 
region to the Polish state at Germany’s expense, are arousing a 
storm of opposition. The preparation period of eighteen months 
allowed by the Treaty of Versailles expires on January 15, 1921. 
In order to prevent colonization of the plebiscite area by recently 
domiciled Germans, the plebiscite officials will be instructed to let 
the known citizens vote on one day, those who have only a birth 
claim on another, and the recently domiciled on a third. More 
weight will be given to the judgment of the first class than to 
that of the other two classes. Against this proposed plan the 
Germans have raised a strong protest. 

Germany has decided that the resumption of trade relations 
with Russia is impossible before diplomatic relations are restored. 
Victor Koff, the Soviet’s representative in Berlin, had been granted 
permission by the German authorities to take up the matter of 
trade questions direct with Germany, but he has recently been 
informed that this concession could only be maintained if Ger- 
many were permitted to delegate a commercial attaché to the 
Moscow Commission which has care of German war prisoners. 
No fear is felt in Germany that she will be outdistanced by her 
competitors for Russian trade, such as England and the United 
States, inasmuch as German industry is much more favorably 
situated for trading with Russia. It is felt that neither England 
nor the United States could dispense with German assistance in 
the economic reconstruction of Russia. 

A serious food crisis is threatening Germany. The prospects 
are reported to be worse now than they have been at any period 
during or since the War. There is a deficit of nearly 1,000,000 
tons of wheat, which is the supply necessary for at least six 
months. One million tons have been already imported, but the 
remainder of the deficit is uncovered. If it can be obtained from 
abroad it will cost 15,000,000,000 marks, and it is admitted that 
this will mean that the price of bread will rise three hundred per 
cent during the next few months. The price of meat is high, and 
the price of potatoes, which are becoming ever scarcer, tends to 
rise and will rise considerably higher in the next few weeks. 


December 17, 1920. 





With Our Readers. 


HE character of mankind’s festivals is reénforced by the season 
T in which they occur. Winter is cold: and Christmas reéchoes 
the enduring attitude of many towards Christ. It comes as 
the first messenger of the dawn of the new year. It is the morn- 
ing star showing, while the day is yet unborn, all the promise, the 
life and the fulfillment of the year to come. 

* * - * 

N quietness was it all accomplished. The cave was lonely and 
[ alone. So were the Blessed Mother Mary and St. Joseph. A 
maiden, a carpenter, some cattle and the silent night were the 
audience that saw the human advent of the Divine Son of God. 
Yet that Fact of Christmas has transformed the world and in its 
light all our institutions were founded and live. The year that 
was about to dawn was the year of the world’s renewed life. The 
Principle of life, yea the Life Himself revealed, witnessed by His 
Own human birth—by the emptying of Himself—to the truth 
that man has no life save that which he seeks in quiet, in alone- 
ness and in loneliness. This is not to be interpreted in a merely 
external sense. We may not be lonely when we are alone: nor 
social when we are with a crowd. There is the personal, the self 
in every man. He may be taken up with externals. He may be 
possessed by an impersonal, unindependent self. If he allows 
the externals to master him and the corporate to deprive him of 
the personal, the darkness of last year will confound him in the 
year to come. He may have seen, but he has not believed in, the 
star of Christmas. For him it has sunk into the night. 

* . * * 

EN realize the great Fact; but few there are who appreciate 
M and followit. The priceis too great. The shadow of the over- 
towering ego keeps from the soul the light of the star. The quiet, 
the unknown self is the very thing against which self rebels. 
The assertion of self seems a necessity of life. To be true, not 
to one’s own standards, but to the standards of Christ seems un- 
wise. We may sing the crib and the cave, but few there are 
who embrace and believe in its obscurity. Its meanness gives no 
promise of Easter glory. 

We rehearse no merely religious or theoretical saying. The 
most confirmed pragmatist could learn wisdom therefrom. The 
practical man will pursue an unpractical course unless he observe 
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it. The worth of a man is measured by his fidelity to the truth of 
Christmas day. What is he worth in the quiet of his own soul? 
Has he confounded self and self-interest so that the latter is 
supreme master of the universe, or has he, bending down to the 
weak, unknown Babe, allowed self to be lifted up to the dignity 
and power of the Victorious Christ? He that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled. 
* . . * 

UMAN society is made up of individuals and the whole cannot 

be greater, nor better, nor different from the parts that com- 
pose it. There is no such thing as social morality of itself. 
Individual, personal morality must not only precede, but must 
create it. To treat humankind as a herd is to forget its humanity 
which, after all, is the determining factor in the problem. 

And the united body of individuals, the State, the Nation will 
be, and is, in its standards, its laws, in its advance or its retro- 
gression what the majority of the individuals are. The seeds of 
its national corporate life are the individuals. The harvest can 
grow from no other. Individual life depends upon the ability to 
conquer, to lose self: to see that self is taken up in a higher, 
divine purpose. It is lived in the quiet, hidden faith of the indi- 
vidual in standards that are beyond—not in attainment, but in 
universality—himself. It is fidelity to principles even though 
armies move against him. The conviction, even against the ma- 
jority, the mob, the business circle or the union, that right makes 
might: and that the only might worthy to claim the service of a 
man is right. 

* * . . 


ECESSARILY this is personal: hidden: independent: real 

liberty, as it is real privilege and dignity. Its seat of power is 
in the interior soul. The rush of external currents, of undefined 
yet powerful forces may easily crowd it out. They may sweep the 
man along on waves of corporate action where all self-assertion 
is denied, and the individual is submerged. The noise of the day 
and the passion of the mart make it-impossible for him to hear: 
the urge of material, external life robs him of deeper sight. The 
inner light that not only obscures, but rightly defines, the value of 
earth by revealing the glory of heaven, fits his vision more per- 
fectly and spiritually. Apart from men, in his own thoughts, 
thinking upon himself as a man, stripped of the world’s riches 
and the world’s employ, perhaps forsaken, he is far more likely 
to find himself. For a star shines upon the cave wherein each 
soul lives, and there does Christ come to be born again as the: 
soul’s Saviour, the soul’s Life. 
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O the simple songs of shepherds Christ chose to come. It is 
T noise, advertisement, self-advancement that the world mis- 
takes for harmony and peace. We have not so much forgotten 
Christ, as we have forgotten what Christ means. The obscurity 
of self is, to most, foolishness. Self-denial, self-sacrifice are not 
welcome subjects of praise in present day literature. Of course, 
we do not confessedly exalt self. So deep are the principles of 
Christ that any violation of them merits an apology. It is not for 
ourselves, we argue, that we are not self-sacrificing; it is for some 
cause with which humanity’s welfare is essentially connected. 
The cause is greater than we are; we must champion it, else it 
will never prevail. 


e * * * 


HE great struggle between Capital and Labor is viewed as a 
T struggle in which both must defend their rights and in the 
defence of them corporate action is necessary, nor must ethical 
principles play too scrupulous a part. The one side is banded 
together as capitalists and ruled by the corporate sense, the cor- 
porate action which is defined, not as selfishness, but as the right 
protection of self interests, personal possessions and rightful in- 
crease of invested capital. And the other side, in its defence of 
its rights, has borrowed of the prevalent spirit and not only de- 
fended, but demanded, all that it can get. 

The personal sense of integrity: of direct responsibility has 
gone out. Fidelity to any such sense would be ludicrously im- 
practicable today: the individual would find himself in a pitiably 
weak and helpless condition. And the individual morality or lack 
of morality that has brought this about has created a social 
system that cannot stand. No one will say that the world is a 
peaceful, blessed world today: nor deny that our own country 
faces the greatest problems in her history. 


* * * * 


HE laxity of morals, the indiscriminate fighting for material 

betterment, the widespread indifference to Christian faith 
and principles are evident enough to make even the chronic op- 
timist check himself and think. 

Have we not forgotten ourselves: and so forgetting lost sight 
of men as our brothers and our responsibility of sacrifice and 
love for them? To remember our better self is to begin to realize 
that we are the children of God. It is to realize an independent 
personal power, responsibility, dignity. We must neglect the 
crowd and all that appears so inviting. We must depart from men 
if we are to know what it means to be a man. And it is only when 
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we go away from the inns of the world and come upon the cave 
that we find Christ—and our real, eternal self. 


_— 
—— 





sie cause of Ireland’s independence appeals more and more 
effectively to the civilized world. A few years ago, Belgium 
was outraged by the German invader. Ireland is today outraged 
by the invader. And even those who claim that England has the 
right to invade, because she has invaded for so many centuries, 
must still explain that right, and then explain why even a rightful 
invader can pillage and burn and kill and crush a people under 
its merciless heel. 

The conduct of England cannot today be justified by any 
true American. We say this advisedly and deliberately. For 
any American to condone the action of England in Ireland today, 
to keep silence concerning it, to say that we ought to be mere 
onlookers, because we fought on the same side as England in 
the late War, is to be false to the higher American principles of 
humanitarianism, of liberty, of self-government, of the right of a 
people to govern themselves. To say that it is purely an Irish 
question and that “if I were an Irishman I would be in active 
sympathy with Ireland, but as an American I must keep hands 
off”—is to deny the larger, greater fundamental principles of our 
American Republic. It would be equivalent to saying in 1914: 
“If I were a Belgian I would fight against the Germans; but as it 
is I must be neutral: say nothing: do nothing.” As history 
proved, this was not true Americanism. 

+ * * * 

HAT we state is the doctrine of our fathers, which is too easily 
forgotten today. Decades ago and in the time of those who 

had American traditions direct from our founders, Greece fought 
for its freedom, for its self-government. The words used then by 
leading Americans, whose names are cherished as the most loyal 
of patriots, might be used today if we substitute the name of Ire- 
land for that of Greece. The freedom of Greece was thought then 
to be an American question. In the discussion of it, as a purely 
American question, Daniel Webster said in the Senate: “As far 
as I am concerned, I hope it will be purely an American discus- 
sion; but let it embrace, nevertheless, everything that fairly con- 
cerns America. Let it comprehend not merely her present ad- 
vantage, but her permanent interest, her elevated character as one 
of the free States of the world, and her duty towards those great 
principles which have hitherto maintained the relative independ- 
ence of nations and which have more especially made her what ° 
she is.” President Monroe, in a message to Congress, which called 
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forth this speech by Daniel Webster, stated: “A strong hope has 
been long entertained, founded on the heroic struggle of the 
Greeks that they would succeed in their contest, and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the earth. It is believed that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep interest in their welfare. .. 
The ordinary calculations of interest and of acquisition with a 
view to aggrandizement which mingle so much in the transactions 
of nations seem to have had no effect in regard to them. From the 
facts which have come to our knowledge, there is good cause to 
believe that their enemy has lost forever all dominion over them; 
that Greece will become an independent nation.” 


* * * * 


HIS was undoubtedly the American opinion of the day. If 
T an American then had said the struggle of Greece was none 
of his business nor of America’s business; that the stories of 
Turkish atrocities should not be printed in the American press; 
that meetings should not be held to voice protests against Turkey, 
nor funds collected for the purpose; that no pulpit in the country 
should voice an appeal for the suffering Greeks—he would not 
have been the highest type of American patriot. America’s larger 
duty towards the great principles, as Webster put it, that made 
her and keep her what she is, would have escaped his vision, as 
it escapes those who today are swayed by fear of offending the 
great Power that was lately our ally: fear of disturbing the peace 
of America: fear of arousing a religious war. “It is not America’s 
business,” they say; “it is a matter to be settled between England 
and Ireland: a case of the North and South here in 1861;” and 
anybody who does not take this view is, they claim, un-Amer- 
ican. In 1823 there were some Americans who spoke in similar 
terms on America’s position with regard to the Greeks’ struggle 
for national liberty. Daniel Webster, whose Americanism surely 
no one will question, answered that it was the duty of the United 
States to express its sympathy with Greece, and to protest against 
the governments that were striving to keep Greece a subject 
nation. One of them was Great Britain, and John Quincy Adams 
referred to the excessive anxiety of the British Government to 
keep Greece under its own control, and added that this anxiety 
arose from its fear of losing the Ionian Islands. Daniel Webster, 
speaking on our obligation to extend sympathy and to send a con: 
missioner, declared: “As little reason is there for fearing its con- 
sequences upon the conduct of the Allied Powers. They may very 
naturally dislike our sentiments upon the subject of the Greek 
revolution. They might, indeed, prefer that we should express no 
dissent from the doctrines which they have avowed and the ap- 
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plication which they have made of those doctrines to the case of 
Greece. But I trust we are not disposed to leave them in any 
doubt as to our sentiments upon these important subjects.” 

Edward Everett, whose name as representative and inter- 
preter of true Americanism stands very high, said that Webster’s 
speech on the Greek revolution was “the ablest and most effective 
remonstrance against the principles of the Allied Powers of con- 
tinental Europe.” The United States Government sent shiploads 
of provisions for the aid and relief of the Greeks. 

* * - * 


ie charge made frequently in the press and by many indi- 
viduals that the attitude of sympathy for Ireland in its 
struggle for liberty, the active propaganda to arouse sympathy, 
are un-American, is not only unwarranted: it is itself un-Amer- 
ican. And yet it is a charge that is made particularly against 
Catholics who are in sympathy with Ireland, a Catholic country. 
It is an attempt to jockey the Catholic body of the country into a 
false position: to add life to the easily resurrected cry: “Catholics 
are unpatriotic.” “They are uninterested in America and would 
sacrifice America for Ireland.” They who urge this revival are 
actuated either by religious prejudice: or by indifference: or by 
the fear that serious trouble with England may result. They do 
not look straight and fixedly at the basic principles of American 
patriotism. Constructively, at least, they are willing to have it 
written into the history of civilization that America stood by 
silent, while a whole people were crushed by a superior military 
force: their land overrun by assassins, urged officially to execute 
“reprisals:” their cities burned: their priests murdered: their 
mothers and children abandoned to starvation—America saw this 
and turned her eyes away, lest her instinctive, angry glance might 
offend a nation who lately stood with us in the fight for liberty, 
for the rights of all people, for the safety of democracy throughout 
the world. 

“Devoid of principle,” declares Sir Horace Plunkett, “lacking 
even such an elementary condition as the consent of the governed, 
the British policy relies on force and on force alone.” ... “The 
tragic demonstration that England cannot govern Ireland is com- 
plete.” And the noted labor leader, Mr. Arthur Henderson, after 
a recent tour through Ireland, stated that the English conduct 
therein was as barbarous as the German treatment of Belgium. 

* * * * 


T is not the Catholic sympathizers with Ireland who are un-— 
American and unpatriotic. Catholic, Protestant, Jew or non- 
believer who sympathizes with Ireland today sympathizes because 
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he is the better American. Something more of the blood of the 
founders of this Republic, created to be a light to the world, rushes 
through his veins. He is more truly a brother to those who fought 
for independence; who heard Cuba’s appeal; who went across 
seas at the civilized world’s appeal—and fought that liberty might 
live not alone for themselves but for others. 

They have the larger heart and it is to them that America 
may trust her larger, her full destiny. And they keep alive the 
love of liberty in America, for if America ever grows callous to the 
welfare of other nations, ever looks with indifference on the strug- 
gle for liberty of other people, then it is certain that her own 
liberty is about to perish. 


-— 
—_— 





UR readers will be pleased to read the following tribute to 

Father Hecker, founder of THe CatHotic Wor Lp, contributed 

to the October quarterly of The Dublin Review by the well-known 

writer, Monsignor William Barry, in an article entitled, “Roman 
Memories :” 

“A contrast bordering on the absolute we found in Isaac 
Hecker, the German-American, convert, missionary, and mystic, 
who showed his striking figure on the platform of Sant’ Andrea, 
while he poured out a passionate strain, curiously foreign to our 
hearing, on the spirit of the age. Who could be more removed 
than he from Gallican or Febronian provincialism? But his new 
world was not the old. Am I fanciful in detecting between this 
Catholic priest devoted to his Church and the poet of the people, 
Walt Whitman, a resemblance as of brothers? He seemed a 
bird of passage from seas afar off, Western, and announcing the 
dawn of tomorrow beyond the sunset. America was attending a 
General Council for the first time—America, the destined heir of 
us all. His sermon, valiantly delivered in an accent we could 
not mistake, was aimed at Immanuel Kant; with intense con- 
viction he pleaded for the ever-living influence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church—briefly, against what men called thirty-five years 
later Modernism. Admirable Father Hecker, some of whose writ- 
ings I knew, and whom I compared to that inspiring Dominican, 
Lacordaire! But the preacher did not dream of troubles destined 
to arise about his life and doctrine. Nor did I, listening to him 
in the crowd, forecast that to me would fall the honorable task 
of writing a sketch in this Dublin Review of that Life which 
would enjoy a wide circulation among Americans. Almost a 
quarter of a century afterwards I became the guest of his brother- 
Paulists in New York, where I preached from the pulpit he had 
occupied. There was no heresy in the soul of Isaac Hecker, con- 
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cerning whom Cardinal Newman wrote to Father Hewit in Feb- 
ruary, 1889, on receiving intelligence of his death, ‘I have ever 
felt that there was this sort of unity in our lives, that we had 
both begun a work of the same kind, he in America and I in 
England; and I know how zealous he was in promoting it.’ His 
intimate friend and disciple, J. J. Keane, who was Rector of Wash- 
ington University when I stayed there—and I came to be well 
acquainted with him by and by in Rome, whence he removed 
to be Archbishop of Dubuque—was frequent in pointing out 
Hecker’s central principle; the synthesis, namely, of letter and 
spirit, of authority with inward grace and divine light, which con- 
stituted as in a sacrament of unity the Catholic Church. This 
was the spiritual freedom he rejoiced in; his message to America 
was its application along all the lines of the coming age.” 


<p 
— 





ATHOLIC higher education is one of the supreme necessities 

of the Catholic body of the country. With our very culpable 
neglect of the intellectual needs of the Church, we are prone to 
be indifferent to what many deem the “luxuries” of mental de- 
velopment. 

But if we only stop to consider we will see that the world, 
the nation, our social movements are ruled by thought. The 
leaders of the world are intelligent men. Positions of influence 
are obtained for the most part by men and women mentally well 
trained. So much for the purely natural point of view. On 
a far higher plane Catholic doctrine and Catholic philosophy 
need their expounders and defenders. Both require those who 
know the language of ancient thought and modern learning—if 
the Church is to progress and civilization is to be guided aright. 

* * ~ * 

UR Catholic colleges merit, therefore, in a special way the 
.7 support of our Catholic people. Their way has been hard 
enough. With the decrease in money value, the increase of salary 
and equipment it has been made much more difficult. Our col- 
leges spend comparatively little on salaries. The majority of 
them, manned by religious, ask nothing for themselves or their 
personnel save the means of livelihood. They are in a position, 
therefore, to invest all the monies they receive in actual equip- 
ment, in the direct education of the student. Money given to 
them is most directly productive in educational work. We bespeak 
for them at this critical hour the generous support of our Cath- 
olic people. One of the oldest Catholic colleges of the country, 
Foidham University, New York City, is now making an earnest 
appeal for a fund of $2,000,000. 
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The work of this college in the education of Catholic youth 
is too well known to need emphasis here. In all the years of its 
history and even today it is educating, without charge, many a 
Catholic student. Its fees for tuition are remarkably low. 

We trust that it will receive from the Catholics of the coun- 
try, and particularly from the Catholics of New York, the generous 
support it surely deserves. 


- 
= 


HE glorious record of Catholic missionary effort in Japan, the 

heroic response in the days of persecution by the Japanese 
martyrs, should lead us to answer generously to the appeal now 
being made for funds to maintain the Catholic University of 
Tokyo, Japan. According to Japanese law, this University must 
secure an endowment of three hundred thousand dollars or else 
it will have to close its doors. “Catholic higher education,” de- 
clares Cardinal Gibbons, “is the most active need of the Catholic 
Church in Japan today. And that is the need which the Jesuits, 
through the Catholic University at Tokyo, are trying to fill.” 

The United States should certainly lead all other countries 
in contributing the financial means which are necessary for the 
permanent success of missionary effort. We are indebted and will 
be forever indebted to the earlier missionaries who from other 
countries came to plant the seeds of the Faith here: and our insti- 
tutions in their infant helpless days were sustained by funds from 
the peoples of other lands. Moreover, it is essentially a mark of 
Catholic Faith never to be indifferent to the needs of the Church 
in other places and in other lands. 

* af * * 
APAN is a country ambitious for intellectualism, almost servile 

to it. Its leaders, and consequently its people, have been much 
affected by the false philosophy of Western civilization. For the 
permanent wellbeing of its parochial schools, of all the mission- 
ary effort, for the training of Catholic Japanese leaders, a Catholic 
University is vitally necessary. 

Communications on the subject may be addressed to the 
Reverend Mark J. McNeal, S.J., 59 West 86th Street, who is 
officially authorized to collect funds for this University. 





_— fp, 
— 


SCHOOL should be established for modern reviewers on the 
fundamental canons of criticism. Therein would be ele- 
mentary instruction on the meaning of such words as life and 
death: of truth and error: of natural: of preternatural and super- 
natural: of sin and virtue: of mind and will: of man and animal. 
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And when a common understanding of at least the basic meaning 
of these things was established, modern criticism might be of 
some value. As it stands today in our literary journals, it is of 
no value at all as a permanent contribution to human thought. 
Thought today has no common foundations: it is divorced from 
humanity: it admits of no universal processes. It is opinion: 
emotion: feeling: individual idiosyncrasy. The anarchy which 
governs it has robbed us of a common language. The building 
of the tower of progress is halted because of the Babel of tongues. 
* ” * * 
EAD any one of our literary reviews, all well-written as far as 
the use of words is concerned, and at the end you will feel 
that you have been listening to a crowd of foreigners, none of 
whose language you quite fully understood. What you did realize 
was that simplicity and unity were not there. Both are viewed 
today as evidences of narrowness. 
But the Master of all life said that the way to heaven is nar- 
row. Any gift of earth is a portion of heaven and the way to it also 
is simple and straight and narrow. 


—— 
> 


. Library of Congress has undertaken to collect and forward 





any books given in the United States for the University of 
Louvain. It has already collected and forwarded twenty thousand 
volumes. The Librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam, requests that the 
packages containing the books be strongly wrapped or cased, 
plainly marked, “The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
for the University of Louvain,” and sent prepaid, as the Library 
has no fund applicable to the purpose. 
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